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NE  of  the  world’s  largest  soup  canners  makes 
up  soup  stock  on  Monday,  cans  it  Tuesday  and  makes  up 
fresh  stock  on  that  day  for  Wednesday’s  canning.  This 
worked  well  until  Saturday  came.  No  stock  could  be 
made  up  then  because  it  would  spoil  over  Sunday.  The 
company  solved  the  problem  by  putting  beans  to  soak 
over  Sunday.  This  was  the  start  of  their  new  product — 
canned  beans. 

There  may  be  an  equally  simple  idea  which  can  take  the 
peaks  and  valleys  out  of  your  own  business. 

No  manufacturer  can  afford  to  lose  sight  of  his  production 
problems.  That  applies  to  problems  of  finance,  too. 
It  is  a wise  executive  who  looks  ahead,  associates  himself 
with  The  Cleveland  Trust  Company  now  and  uses  this 
strong  bank  when  perplexing  financial  problems  arise. 
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FOR  SALE 

OBERLIN  DRY  CLEANING  CO. 

(Opposite  Postoffice) 

New  Modern  House,  vapor  heat,  two  baths; 
good  lot,  fine  location  in  west  part  of 
Oberlln 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 
All  Work  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 

Several  fine  vacant  lots 

Twelve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 

REASONABLE  TERMS 

Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits 

J.  L.  EDWARDS 

Given  Special  Attention 

30  East  College  Street 

PHONE  181  AUTO  SERVICE 

ROSS 

{Formerly  Rivers) 

Always  the  Best  in 

"On  College  Street" 

SHOE  SHOE 

SELLS 

REPAIRING  SHINING 

Hart  Schaffner  & Marx  Clothes 

40  South  Main  St. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

THE  JOHN  LERSCH  CO. 

Said  President  Hoover: 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS— LADIES’ 
AND  CHILDREN'S  IVEARING 

"Cullural  development  of  a people  must  proceed 
in  step  with  mitural  well  being,  if  they  are  to 
enjoy  the  fullest  happiness.  Musical  apprecia- 
tion should  be  promoted  as  one  of  the  liberal 
arts  of  life.” 

APPAREL 

Everything  Knotvn  in  Music 

The  right  styles  at  the  right  time 
and  at  the  right  prices 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 

l^on  Healy 

Huron  Rd,  at  Euclid 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Successor  fo  the  Dreher  Piano  Co. 

‘‘You  Will  be  Interested  to  Know’^ 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus  at  Oberlin 


(Tlie  Page  this  month  outlines  the  opportunities  of  the  Summer  Session  as  presented 
by  the  Director,  Professor  C.  D.  Burtt. — W.  F.  B.) 


Summer  Session  of  Oberlin  College 

Six  Weeks  - - June  19  to  July  30 


To  relive  one’s  college  days. 

To  review  the  subjects  acquired  in  the  past. 

To  interpret  those  subjects  through  the  background  of  experience. 
To  acquire  a new  fund  of  information. 

To  enjoy  contacts  with  stimulating  instructors. 

To  receive  a new  impetus  for  learning. 

To  secure  new  light  on  modern  problems. 

To  make  new  a.ssociations  and  establish  new  friendships. 


I'he  peace  and  quiet  of  Oberlin  in  summer — Beautiful  campus- — Appropriate  recreation  — Freedom 
from  distractions  — all  invite  to  the  pursuit  of  things  intellectual.  In  what  better  way  could  one 
spent  six  weeks  of  the  summer? 

Subjects  offered:  Ecology,  Economics,  Education,  English,  Fine  Arts,  Geology,  Histor)',  Philosophy, 

Political  Science,  Psychology,  Sociology. 

For  catalogues  and  detailed  information  apply  to 


“ The  shadows  of  Ober- 
lin’s  elms  invite  3'ou  to  a 
season  of  quiet  summer 
study,  varied  in  interest  and 
comradeship  among  books 
that  may  become  lifelong 
friends,  with  teachers  who 
will  be  wise  and  friendly 
guides.” 


Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins, 
President, 


Opportunity  - - - 


Professor  C.  D.  Burtt 

Director  of  Summer  Session 

Oberlin,  Ohio 
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The  “Class  on  Wheels”  that  has  been  a characteristic 
of  the  summer  work  of  the  Department  of  Ecology  since 
1919,  was  a direct  outgrowth  of  an  ex- 
THE  “CLASS  periment  in  class  intensive  field  study, 
ON  WHEELS”  during  which  the  entire  time  of  the 
students  was  devoted  to  one  subject. 
By  Professor  From  1910  to  1914,  inclusive,  classes 

Lynds  Jones,  ’92  were  established  in  permanent  camps 

where  studies  were  carried  on  in  lim- 
ited areas.  In  1915  and  1916  the  classes  were  whisked  to 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Washington  where  several  camps  at 
the  ocean  shore  became  centers  for  intensive  studies  of  the 
plant  and  animal  life  of  the  tide  flats  and  the  hinterland. 
But  at  best  the  fields  for  study  were  limited  and  did 
not  give  the  broad  outlook  that  should  include  all  of  the 
many  climatic  areas  of  our  country  and  the  clearcut 
adaptations  that  native  animals  and  plants  and  man  have 
made  and  are  continually  making  to  climatic  factors. 

The  routes  are  planned  to  give  the  students  two  cross 
sections  of  the  United  States  from  Oberlin  to  the  Pacific 
coast  — one  going  westward,  the  other  eastward  — with 
as  little  duplication  as  possible  of  climatic  areas  crossed. 
The  native  plants  and  animals  that  occupy  each  of  these 
climatic  areas  are  the  ones  that  have  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing the  most  effective  adaptations  in  thousands  of  gen- 
erations. Man  has  entered  into  every  one  of  these  areas 
as  an  unwelcome  and  disturbing  element.  It  is  an  educa- 


tion to  study  how  he  makes  his  particular  adjustments, 
or  quits. 

The  climatic  areas  that  this  class  studies  include  the 
Deciduous  Forest  area  of  optimum  climate,  the  Oak 
Savanna  area  of  western  Indiana,  Illinois  and  eastern 
Iowa,  with  alternating  groves  and  grassland,  less  than 
optimum;  the  True  Prairie,  w'ith  too  little  rainfall  to 
enable  trees  to  grow  naturally;  the  Mixed  Prairie,  where 
the  tall  grasses  can  grow  only  in  bunches  so  that  shal- 
lower rooted  grasses  can  grow  between  the  bunches  of 
tall  grasses;  the  Sagebrush,  where  the  rainfall  is  too 
scanty  for  even  grasses  to  grow,  and  where  the  Sage- 
brush, Rabbitbrush  and  Shadscale,  which  are  really  herbs, 
have  to  take  on  a woody  structure  in  order  to  grow  at  all;' 
the  several  Mountain  coniferous  forests  where,  because 
of  altitude  the  rainfall  is  enough  for  such  tree  types  be- 
cause they  have  taken  on  the  needle  form  of  leaf  in  order 
to  prevent  too  great  loss  of  water  by  transpiration  and 
to  be  able  to  manufacture  food  materials  during  any  winter 
day  when  the  temperature  is  above  freezing;  the  Bunch 
Grass  plains,  where  the  rainfall  makes  possible  the  growth 
of  tall  grasses  in  scattered  bunches;  and  the  Thorn  Des- 
erts of  cactus,  creosote  bush,  tree  yucca,  catclaw,  in  wide- 
ly scattered  growth  because  of  both  scanty  rainfall  and 
extreme  heat. 


These  “Classes  on  Wheels,”  then,  are  designed  to  give 
the  students  first  hand  knorvledge  of  the  facts  of  ad- 
justment of  plants  and  animals  and  man  in  all  of  the 
different  climatic  areas.  They  handle  the  plants  and  some 
of  the  animals,  and  they  mingle  with  the  human  in- 
habitants. They  see  concrete  illustrations  of  adaptation, 
and  make  some  themselves.  In  the  borderland  between  two 
climatic  areas  they  see  illustrations  of  wet  and  dry  cold 
and  warm  weather  cycles.  These  class  trips  have  p'roved 
themselves  to  be  health-giving  and  broadly  educational 


With  its  reunion  concert  on  the  evening  of  Commence- 
ment Day  the  Men’s  Glee  Club  will  have  concluded  Its 
first  half  century.  That  sounds  as  if  we 
expected  it  to  have  many  more  half  cen- 
turies and  we  tru.st  that  it  will.  It  has 
a record  of  which  it  may  be  proud.  It  has 
ever  been  a glee  club,  leaving  to  the  Mu- 
sical Union,  church  choirs  and  such  or- 


GLEE  CLUB 
FIFTY 
YEARS 
OLD 


gaiiizations  other  types  of  music.  It  has  stood  for  fine 
quality  and  thorough  preparation.  It  has  made  music 
enjoyable.  To  be  a member  of  the  glee  club  was  an 
honor  and  a joy.  It  has  been  one  of  the  prime  factors 
linking  the  name  of  Oberlin  and  music  throughout  the 
country.  The  club  has  traveled  from  coast  to  coast,  giv- 
ing concerts  in  large  cities  and  small,  and  before  every 
possible  kind  of  an  audience. 


Possibly  the  present  graduating  class  will  be  the  last 
one  to  pass  out  from  Oberlin  without  knowing  the  pleas- 
ure and  benefit  of  a swimming  pool.  This 
A will  be  due  to  the  splendid  gift  just  made 

SWIMMING  to  the  college  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop 

POOL  FOR  M.  Crane  of  Dalton,  Mass.  Other  build- 

WOMEN  ings  may  have  been  needed  but  there  is 

none  that  the  rank  and  file  of  students 
have  wished  for  more  than  a swimming  pool.  Though 
this  pool  is  designated  for  women  and  will  be  built  in  a 
suitable  location  for  them,  it  is  expected  that  men  will 
be  privileged  to  use  it  until  such  a time  as  they  have  a 
pool  of  their  own.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crane  may  be  assured 
that  the  student  body  and  thousands  of  alumni  are  appre- 
ciative of  this  gift  and  rejoice  over  it. 


Hi-O-Hi’s  are  still  an  annual  product  of  student  activ- 
ity. Not  often  is  an  editorial  board  able  to  produce  a 
book  that  is  sufficiently  different  from 
A MOST  its  predecessors  to  achieve  notice.  Each 

ARTISTIC  year’s  book,  no  matter  how  much  like 

PRODUCTION  the  previous  years,  is  of  interest  to  the 
students,  but  this  year’s  Hi-O-Hi  is  enough 
different  to  arouse  enthusiasm  even  among  alumni. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Charles  H.  A.  Wager, 
“hour  by  hour  teaching  us  how  man  makes  himself 
eternal,  ’ It  contains  very  little  reading  matter,  almost 
entirely  a pictorial  digest  of  student  and  faculty  life.  It 
is  exceptional  in  its  original  and  artistic  make-up. 

Two  indications  of  the  nearness  of  the  reunion  period 
are  already  in  evidence— foliage  is  fully  developed,  and 
the  students  are  in  the  midst  of  exams. 
all  ready  a real  treat  is  in  store  for  returning 
FOR  COM-  alumni  who  attend  the  Alumni  Associa- 
MENCEMENT  tion  meeting  Monday  afternoon,  June  16, 
at  2 o’clock.  Miss  Francos  J.  Hosford  is 
to  be  the  principal  speaker.  Miss  Hosford  has  for  the 
last  four  years  contributed  most  valuable  and  interesting 
historical  articles  to  the  columns  of  the  Alumni  Magazine. 
She  is  a fascinating  speaker. 

Even  a bigger  and  bettor  Illumination  Night  Parade 
is  promised  by  the  O’s  and  o’s  that  are  holding  their  re- 
unions this  year.  This  is  one  way  of  emphasizing  the 
decision  of  the  Alumni  Council  in  February  that  the 
parade  should  not  be  abandoned. 
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TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 

.j 

On  Fishing  With  A Pen 


“Thought  — to  call  it  by  a prouder  name  than  It  de- 
served — had  let  its  line  down  into  the  stream.  It  swayed, 
minute  after  minute,  hither  and  thither  among  the  re- 
flections and  the  weeds,  letting  the  water  lift  it  and  sink 
it,  until  — you  know  the  little  tug  — the  sudden  conglom- 
eration of  an  idea  at  the  end  of  one’s  line:  and  then  the 
cautious  hauling  of  it  in,  and  the  careful  laying  of  it  out? 
Alas,  laid  on  the  grass  how  small,  how  insignificant  this 
thought  of  mine  looked;  the  sort  of  fish  that  a good 
fisherman  puts  back  into  the  water  so  that  it  may  grow 
fatter  and  be  one  day  worth  cooking  and  eating.” 

So  Mrs.  Woolf  describes  the  genesis  of  her  latest  book, 
A Room,  of  One's  Own.  and  I suspect  that  most  people  who 
have  tried  their  hand  at  wwiting  wiil  recognize  the  truth  of 
her  image.  The  sudden  exhilaration  when  a happy  thought 
or  a suggestive  phrase  flashes  before  the  mind,  the  zest 
with  which  one  pursues  it,  the  increasing  delight  with 
which  one  follows  its  implications,  the  satisfaction  with 
which  one  captures  and  cages  the  elusive  idea,  or,  what 
is  far  more  common,  the  exasperation  with  which  one 
loses  it  again  or  discovers  that  it  was  not  worth  the 
pursuit — all  this  must  be  familiar  to  many  people.  Fish- 
ing is  exactly  what  it  is  like.  There  is  the  same  element 
of  chance,  of  what  we  call  “fisherman’s  luck”;  there  is 
the  same  need  of  patience  and  guile.  The  trouble  is  that 
Mrs.  Woolf's  standards  are  almost  impossibly  high.  It 
takes  courage,  after  long  playing  your  fish,  to  throw  him 
back  into  the  water,  especially  if  you  are  fishing  for 
your  dinner.  You  need  that  fish  now.  Besides,  how  are 
you  to  be  sure  that  it  w'ill  be  you  who  catches  him  the 
second  time,  when  he  is  fat  and  succulent  and  fit  for 
an  alderman?  How  irritating  to  see  your  rightful  prey 
landed  and  devoured  before  your  eyes  by  another  and 
perhaps  an  inferior  fisherman!  Disraeli  once  remarked 
that  there  are  moments  when  the  opportune  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  excellent.  This,  I think,  would  be  such  a 
moment. 

I have  been  looking  of  late  into  two  or  three  vol- 
umes of  Mr.  Milne’s  essays.  Wliat  a skillful  fisherman  he 
is  and  what  a superb  cook!  He  lands  a fish  so  small  and 
ordinary  that  it  seems  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of 
cooking;  and  behold,  with  a few  deft  touches,  he  serves 
it  up  so  delicately  that  one’s  appetite  grows  by  what  it 
feeds  upon.  One  is  reminded  of  the  story  of  Thackeray 
when  he  invited  more  people  to  breakfast  than  he  had 
chops  to  give  them.  As  he  lifted  the  cover  and  displayed 
the  exiguous  provision,  he  remarked : "Help  yourself, 

gentlemen.  They  will  make  you  a little  hungry  at  first, 
but  you  will  soon  get  over  it.”  Moreover,  Mr.  Milne,  in 
so  many  words,  accepts  Mrs.  Woolf’s  theory  of  literary 
fishing.  “An  essay,”  he  says,  "writes  itself  after  one  has 
got  the  first  sentence  on  to  paper.”  Exactly!  But  the 
trick  is  to  land  that  first  sentence,  and  this  is  where  the 
expert  fisherman  shows  his  skill,  and  the  fortunate  one 
his  luck. 

Max  Beerhohm’s  fish  are  almost  as  “trifling”  as  Mr. 
Milne’s,  though  somewhat  more  exotic,  and  they  are  always 
deliciously  prepared.  Charles  Dainh's — for  ho,  too,  Is  a 
fisherman,  though  a superfisherman — "talk  like  whales,” 
but  taste  like  turbot.  No  one  can  cook  a fish  like  laimb  ■ 
certainly  not  his  fellow-fishermen  Ilazlitt  and  Leigh  Hunt, 


though  Hazlitt  has  at  times  a neat  hand  with  a hook  and 
a frying-pan.  Stevenson’s  fish  are  delectable,  but  he  is 
too  free  with  his  sauce.  One  pokes  about  with  a fork  to 
find  a morsel  that  will  yield  the  genuine  fish  flavour,  but 
usually  in  vain.  He  had  ceased  to  “play  the  sedulous  ape,” 
to  use  his  own  phrase,  when  he  wrote  Virginihus  Puer- 
■isqne,  but  he  never  ceased  to  play  the  sedulous  cook,  even 
ill  his  letters.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes — to  take  a view  of 
our  own  waters — has  his  successes,  though  he  often  seems 
to  me  to  be  after  bigger  fish  than  he  is  able  to  land.  His 
friend  Emerson  was  not  a fisherman  at  all,  though  he 
called  himself  one.  He  sat  on  the  bank  and  went  through 
the  motions,  but  his  mind  wandered,  as  well  it  might,  for 
he  had  private  fish  ponds  at  home — witness  his  Note- 
books— from  which  he  could  supply  his  table  for  years 
to  come. 

It  is  surprising,  I think,  that  women  so  rarely  succeed 
at  fishing,  for  they  have  a light  hand,  without  which 
one  might  as  well  fish  with  a dragnet  or  a harpoon.  But 
aside  from  Mrs.  Woolf,  I do  not  at  this  moment  think  of 
any  really  successful  fisherwomen.  She  is  obviously  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  if  it  is  a rule;  witness  The  Common 
Reader  and  A Room  of  One's  Own.  She  never  loses  her 
fish,  and  it  is  always  a succulent  one.  In  spite  of  her 
rueful  remark,  the  occasions  must  be  rare  when  she  is 
obliged  to  throw  her  catch  back  into  the  water.  With  what 
finesse  she  plays  and  with  what  expertness  lands  him! 
And  as  a cook  she  has  no  living  superior.  Mrs.  Meynell’s 
fishing  is  admired  by  many,  but  I find  it  disappointing. 
Judging  from  her  poetry,  I should  expect  her  to  pull  out, 
every  now  and  then,  an  iridescent  angel  fish  or  a light- 
winged Portuguese  man-of-war,  charming  to  look  at,  though 
not  very  filling.  But  I do  not  find  even  these  in  her 
catch.  As  for  Rose  Macaulay,  she  fishes  competently,  as 
she  does  everything  else.  In  fact,  she  fishes  too  com- 
petently. In  the  homely  waters  of  which  I am  thinking, 
it  is  possible  to  be  too  efficient  and  businesslike.  Miss 
Macaulay  lacks  the  ease,  the  leisureliness,  the  waiting 
on  chance  that  make  the  amateur  fisherman  so  much  more 
engaging  than  the  professional.  I doubt  that  Izaak  Wal- 
ton would  seal  her  of  the  tribe.  The  professional,  I am 
afraid,  does  not  interest  me  much,  even  if  his  name  is 
Montaigne,  though  he  has  his  uses.  When  one  wishes 
to  make  a particularly  good  showing,  one  can  always 
buy,  or  steal,  a fish  from  him;  but  for  my  part,  I had 
rather  see  a “shiner”  of  my  own  flopping  about  on  the 
grass  than  a basketful  of  trout  that  were  illicitly  come  by. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  amateur  fishing.  One 
requires  little  paraphernalia,  and  one  can  sally  forth 
almost  any  day,  sure  of  a certain  kind  of  luck.  If  one 
does  not  bring  home  a fish,  there  are  other  catches  al- 
most as  delightful — the  soft  grass,  the  lapping  water,  the 
deep  iiools,  the  bankside  flowers,  the  birds,  the  wind  in 
the  treetops,  the  insects,  the  desultory  talk  of  a friend, 
and  even,  though  this  is  hardly  playing  the  game,  a book. 
These  aro  all  worth  keei)ing  and  bringing  home.  So  it  is 
well  to  pack  them  in  your  basket,  like  wet  moss,  as  if  to 
keoj)  your  uncaught  flush  cool  and  fresh,  and  perhaps, 
when  you  lake  Ihem  out,  there  may  he  a fish  tangled  up 
in  them  after  ail. 

(I’iease  turn  to  page  2G.5) 
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'I'he  Valley  of  Decision 

By  Frances  G.  llosford,  ’91,  Emeritus  Professor  of  l.atin 


A CERTAIN  small  boy,  peeping  gingerly  at  his  smallest 
brother,  inert,  irresponsive,  sunken  and  swathed  in 
softest  down  — turned  to  the  writer  with  the  puzzled  but 
highly  pertinent  query. 

‘Ts  he  born  yet?” 

A similar  problem  presents  itself  to  the  student  of 
earliest  Oberlin. 

Peering  through  the  enswathements  of  tradition  and 
document  in  search  of  the  living  reality,  we  come  upon 
something  alive  indeed,  but  so  small  and  weak,  so  un- 
conscious of  itself,  that  we  may  ask,  that  many  have  asked, 
“Was  Oberlin  born  then?” 

Trustee  William  Dawes,  in  his  Glasgow  address  of 
August  8,  1840,  states  that  Oberlin  was  founded  as  a 
sanctuary  for  the  Lane  Rebels;  these  intractable  young 
men  took  sanctuary  in  Oberlin  in  1835.  On  the  other 
hand,  President  Fairchild  speaks  of  “the  mistake  of  at- 
tributing the  origin  of  Oberlin  to  the  explosion  at  Lane 
Seminary,”  and  chronicles  the  organization  of  the  first 
Freshman  class  in  the  fall  of  1834.  He  was  one  of  the 
four  members  of  that  first  class,  and  he  naturally  re- 
pudiates the  idea  that  he  entered  a college  that  was  not 
yet  born.  February  1834,  when  the  charter  was  granted; 
December  1833,  when  the  school  opened;  April  1833,  when 
the  first  dwelling  was  erected;  the  summer  of  1832,  when 
Father  Shipherd  made  his  famous  birth-announcement— 
all  of  these  are  possible  candidates  for  the  birth  honors, 
but  no  one  denies  that  the  year  1835  saw  the  parting  of 
the  ways.  The  question  at  issue  was  only  the  admission 
of  colored  students  to  the  school,  but  its  implications 
reached  to  the  heart  of  the  terrible  problem  of  slavery. 
This  problem  Oberlin  was  called  to  face.  She  went  down 
into  the  valley  of  decision  a new  school  and  colony,  with 
a bare  foothold  amid  the  woods  and  swamps  of  Russia 
township.  She  came  forth  a significant  factor  in  our  na- 
tional history. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  influences  that  converted 
Oberlin  from  colonization  to  abolition  in  this  one  year— 
and  so  thoroughly  that  nothing  could  ever  shake  her 
allegiance.  Of  course  the  leader  was  John  Shipherd.  He 
had  already  taken  an  advanced  stand  upon  slavery  when 
he  found  Lane  Seminary  upset  by  the  effort  of  its  trus- 
tees to  prevent  discussion  of  the  subject.  He  found  that 
Oberlin  might  receive  the  seceding  Lane  students,  might 
secure  three  able  men  for  her  faculty— one  of  them  the 
great  preacher,  Charles  Grandison  Finney — and  might  win 
the  financial  backing  of  a group  of  New  York  business 
men  with  anti-slavery  convictions.  She  had  only  to  show 
a generous  attitude  toward  the  colored  race  by  admitting 
its  members  to  school  privileges.  In  Shipherd’s  view,  this 
was  both  right  and  expedient.  In  the  view  of  the  great 
majority  of  northern  people,  it  was  neither. 

VOICES  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 
Much,  or  most,  of  the  anti-slavery  influences  of  the 
nineteenth  century  trace  back  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  especially  to  Benjamin  Lundy,  said  to  be  the  only 
American  in  the  late  20’s  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  And  yet  Lundy  was  an  obscure  man, 
of  modest  gifts  and  serious  disabilities,  a poor  speaker, 
deaf,  without  personal  charm.  He  edited  “The  Genius 
of  Universal  Emancipation,”  in  the  slave-holding  city  of 
Baltimore,  but  the  paper  was  not  so  popular  as  to  be 
offensive.  The  net  result  of  his  work  may  be  expressed 
in  the  name  of  a single  disciple,  but  that  disciple  was 
William  Lloyd  Garrison. 


Miss  Geraldine  Hopkins  has  recently  made  a thorough 
analysis  of  Garrisonian  versus  Oberlin  Abolitionism.  It  is 
quite  true  that  Oberlin  never  enrolled  under  Garrison’s 
banner,  but  Garrison’s  “Thoughts  on  African  Colonization,” 
published  in  1832,  exerted  a lu-ofound  influence  upon  the 
men  who  inaugurated  Oberlin  abolitionism.  Arthur  Tap- 
pan,  John  Keep,  and  probably  John  Shipherd.  had  accepted 
Garrison’s  contention  that  the  colonization  scheme  was 
selfish  and  cruel  where  it  was  not  futile.  If  we  could 
trace  the  growth  of  opinion  in  the  other  men  who  in- 
fluenced the  decision  of  1835,  we  should  probably  find  that 
every  one  had  been  more  or  less  influenced  by  that  epoch- 
making  pamphlet. 

It  is  not  for  us,  who  have  escaped  the  staggering  prob- 
lems of  slavery,  to  impugn  the  motives  of  the  founders 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society.  Its  program  was 
gradual  emacipation  with  repatriation  to  Africa.  It 
promised  a safe  and  sane  solution,  but  it  had  the  doubt- 
ful recommendation  of  pleasing  all  parties.  Garrison  him- 
self had  supported  it,  but  when  he  repudiated  the  So- 
ciety, and  showed  it  to  be  not  a solution  but  a subterfuge, 
its  most  sincere  adherents  were  the  ones  who  felt  the 
full  force  of  his  arguments.  The  American  Colonization 
Society  found  itself  the  stepping-stone  for  its  bitterest 
foe  — abolition.  Along  this  path  Oberlin  travelled  with 
great  speed.  In  the  summer  of  1834  all  excepting  Father 
Shipherd  and  two  or  three  students  supported  coloniza- 
tion. Before  the  close  of  1835  all  were  abolitionists. 

THE  SINEWS  OF  WAR 

Garrison’s  pamphlet  on  Colonization  was  partly  fi- 
nanced by  Arthur  Tappan.  He  and  his  brother  Lewis 
were  of  the  class  wdiom  earlier  New  York  called  its 
"merchant  princes.”  They  were  New  England  born  and 
Puritan  bred.  Arthur  Tappan  was  a man  so  typical  of 
his  time  and  his  race,  and  at  the  same  time  so  far  above 
both,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  know  him  only  by  name. 
He  was  a home  man  and  a church  man,  who  strengthened 
the  hands  of  his  pastor,  enjoyed  his  family,  loved  his 
garden,  and  played  chess  with  his  wife  every  evening. 
But  his  distinctive  quality  was  an  insatiable  generosity. 
His  time,  his  strength,  his  influence,  his  constructive 
talent,  and  especially  his  money,  were  at  the  service  of 
whatev^er  might  alleviate  the  sin  and  sorrow  of  the  world. 
The  Colonization  Society  seemed  to  offer  the  only  feasible 
method  of  helping  colored  people,  and  he  gave  it  sub- 
stantial support.  He  even  planned  to  extend  its  benign 
influence.  The  Society  had  established  the  colony  of  Li- 
beria on  the  coast  of  West  Africa,  and  had  promoted 
trade  with  the  natives  in  that  region.  He  thought  he 
might  establish  a line  of  packet  ships  between  Liberia  and 
New  York,  and  open  up  trade  with  the  interior — it  should 
be  a pathway  for  Christianity  and  civilization.  He  wrote 
to  the  Society’s  agent  in  Liberia  to  ask  a list  of  the 
principal  articles  of  commerce  with  the  new  colony.  The 
answer  was  definite,  but  dismaying: 

“Rum,  ammunition,  firearms,  and  tobacco.” 

The  Society’s  records  too  well  confirmed  the  agent’s 
report,  and  Arthur  Tappan  set  his  shrewd  head  to  evalu- 
ating the  civilization  and  Christianity  that  would  reach 
Africa  in  such  company.  About  this  time  Garrison  “hap- 
pened,” and  after  Mr.  Tappan  had  rescued  the  fiery  young 
reformer  from  a Baltimore  jail,  and  had  helped  finance 
the  “ ’riioughts  on  African  Colonization,”  he  was  ready  to 
forsake  the  colonization  scheme  fonwer. 
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The  night  of  October  2,  1S33,  was  a night  of  adventure 
in  New  York  City.  A number  of  citizens,  including  the 
brothers.  Arthur  and  Lewis  Tappan,  had  issued  a call  for 
a meeting  to  organize  the  opponents  of  slavery.  It  was 
to  be  held  in  Clinton  Hall.  The  opponents  of  the  op- 
ponents of  slavery  planned  to  be  present  in  force,  in- 
tending, said  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  “to  quietly  vote 
down  these  disorganizing  fanatics.”  But  the  process  of 
"quietly  voting  down”  seemed  to  the  proprietors  so  fraught 
with  disaster  to  the  furniture  and  interior  decorations  of 
Clinton  Hall  that  they  closed  its  doors  to  all  comers. 
Accordingly,  two  meetings  were  held — one,  very  quiet  and 
busy,  in  the  Chatham-street  Chapel,  the  other,  very  noisy, 
in  Tammany  Hail.  In  fact,  this  meeting  was  a trifle  too 
noisy  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  purpose,  since  it 
made  the  mistake  of  promoting  so  much  uproar  that  it 
failed  to  discover  that  the  “fanatics”  were  not  there  at 
all.  The  editor  of  the  Courier-  made  his  next  morning’s 
heading  and  leading  article  out  of  the  “Great  Public  Meet- 
ing” at  Tammany.  It  sounded  the  paean  of  rejoicing  that 
“this  opportunity  has  been  presented  to  the  inhabitants 
of  our  city  to  convince  their  Southern  brethren  of  their 
determination,”  etc.,  etc.  . 

Even  the  editors  of  great  city  dailies  must  sleep  some- 
times, and  after  the  masterpiece  was  intrusted  to  the  print- 
ers, the  editor-in-chief,  I.  W.  "Webb,  turned  over  to  a subor- 
dinate the  care  of  such  items  as  might  come  late.  Mean- 
time a committee  from  the  Chatham-street  meeting  had 
completed  their  detailed  account  of  what  happened  there. 
Ever  solicitous,  as  good  men  should  be,  for  the  comfort 
of  their  fellow  men,  they  waited  until  they  were  sure  that 
Mr.  Webb  had  retired  to  his  well-earned  rest,  and  then 
offered  a long  and  alluring  advertisement  to  the  Courier. 
When  the  readers  of  the  Courier  had  finished  the  front 
page,  and  had  learned  that  the  attempt  of  the  fanatics 
to  organize  had  been  frustrated,  and  that  New  York  could 
now  convince  its  Southern  brethren  of  several  determina- 
tions, they  read  on  another  page  that  the  New  York  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  had  been  fully  organized  in  Chatham- 
street  Chapel.  Every  detail  was  given  that  could  show 
orderly  and  complete  proceedings.  There  before  them  was 
the  “address  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,”  the  resolution  to 
organize,  and  so  on  through  the  constitution  and  list  of 
officers.  The  ten  officers  were  named;  Arthur  Tappan 
was  president.  Lewis  Tappan  was  on  the  list,  Elizur 
Wright,  Joshua  Leavitt,  William  Goodell  — a roll  of  honor. 

I am  not  quoting  the  above  maneuver  as  a model  of 
polemic  ethics.  It  is  history,  and  well  accredited.  And 
it  added  not  a little  to  the  gaiety  of  Gotham  on  the  morn- 
ing of  October  the  Third. 

This  was  Arthur  Tappan.  No  wild-eyed  fanatic  with 
nothing  to  lose,  but  a wealthy  business  man  born  of  com- 
mercial ancestry.  And  yet  he  dared  to  lead  a cause  most 
hateful  to  the  class  from  which  his  profits  came.  He  had 
large  connections  with  Southern  dealers,  his  Northern 
customers  were  of  the  class  that  favors  safe  and  com- 
fortable opinions.  A warehouse  full  of  imported  silks  and 
India  fabrics  was  a shining  mark  for  looting  mobs,  and  a 
solitary  watchman,  without  means  of  summoning  aid,  was 
the  normal  defense  furnished  by  the  city.  Once  and  only 
once  he  hesitated,  when  his  business  associates  came  to 
him  and  urged  his  duty  to  those  whose  interests  were 
bound  up  with  his.  He  thought  deeply  for  a few  moments, 
then  said  that  before  ho  gave  up  his  work  for  anti- 
slavery.  or  made  any  recantation,  he  would  be  hung! 

In  the  summer  of  1834  a mob  gathered  with  the  cry, 
“Go  for  the  Tappans!  Burn  their  store!”  Arthur  Tap- 
pan,  general-ln-chief,  had  marshalled  his  staff  within.  Each 


man  had  a musket,  and  each  musket  was  loaded  and  point- 
ing. “Steady!”  said  Tappan.  “Don’t  fire  unless  they 
break  in!”  Without,  somebody  caught  a glimpse  of  gun 
muzzles  and  shouted  a warning.  The  mob,  with  mobbish 
discretion,  thought  it  better  to  run  away  before  any  harm 
came  to  their  mechanism  for  running. 

There  were  threats  and  rumors,  but  the  Tappans  took 
no  special  precautions.  There  was  talk  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  bodies  of  Arthur  and  Lewis 
Tappan,  to  be  delivered  in  some  slave  state.  And  then 
Arthur  dryly  remarked  that  if  the  money  were  placed  in 
a New  York  bank,  he  might  possibly  think  of  giving  him- 
self up! 

Tappan’s  interest  in  Oberlin  was  due  to  his  desire  to 
provide  a place  where  the  “Lane  rebels”  and  others  like 
them  might  be  trained  for  the  ministry.  'The  revolt  was 
due  to  the  suppression  of  free  discussion  about  slavery; 
Tappan  \vanted  the  subject  discussed,  and  by  Chris- 
tian ministers.  If  he  could  be  sure  that  Oberlin  would 
do  this,  he  would  provide  means  lor  her  to  do  it  well. 
He  asked  no  pledge  with  burdensome  details,  and  noth- 
ing outside  of  the  academic  sphere.  It  the  college 
would  admit  colored  students,  the  rest  would  follow.  He 
persuaded  Finney  to  come  hither,  he  encouraged  and 
partly  financed  the  first  building  era  of  the  college,  he 
made  generous  plans  for  endowment.  It  his  resources 
had  not  been  swept  away  by  the  fire  of  1836  and  the 
panic  of  1837,  he  would  have  lived  in  Oberlin  song  and 
story  as  its  Prince  Bountiful.  His  plans  were  thwarted 
by  a disaster  which  no  man  could  foresee,  but  he  is  to  be 
remembered  with  honor.  His  great  service  to  Oberlin 
cannot  be  measured  by  the  money  standard;  he  induced 
her  to  take  the  moral  attitude  which  fitted  her  ideals. 
The  great  panic  brought  bitter  disappointment,  but  it 
demonstrated  the  sincerity  of  Oberlin’s  conversion.  It 
would  have  scattered  a half-hearted  community  and  have 
ruined  a college  that  had  followed  for  the  “loaves  and 
fishes  ”;  it  only  made  a sturdier  Oberlin. 

THE  MAN  OP  WISE  COUNSELS 

John  Keep  was  born  in  Longmeadow,  Mass.,  in  1781. 
He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1802,  the  year  of  Ship- 
herd’s  birth,  and  two  years  before  Garrison’s.  While 
studying  theolog>'  he  boarded  in  the  family  of  Judge 
Nathan  Hale,  and  here  he  learned  something  not  set  down 
in  the  books  of  theology.  It  was  the  duty  of  Lydia,  the 
eldest  daughter,  to  prepare  the  breakfast.  John  Keep, 
with  the  simple  household  chivalry  that  belongs  to  the 
best  New  England  type,  was  wont  to  rise  in  time  to  kindle 
the  kitchen  fire.  Breakfast  was  not  then  an  affair  of  gas 
flame  and  electric  grill;  it  took  time  for  the  newly  kindled 
fire  to  cook  the  substantial  meal.  MTiile  the  young  peo- 
ple were  waiting  they  sang  hymns,  and  found  that  they 
liked  that  morning  hour  so  well  that  they  sang  hymns 
and  took  breakfast  together  for  almost  sixty  years. 

The  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  some  queer 
reactions  from  ancestral  Puritanism.  The  ordination  of  a 
now  minister  was  still  a community  event,  but  the  young 
people  saw  fit  to  celebrate  it  by  a ball  at  which  personal 
liberty  was  quite  unfettered.  Of  course  the  reverend 
gentleman  in  whose  honor  they  danced  and  drank  was 
not  expected  to  approve.  In  tact,  a round  scolding  next 
Habljiith  morning  was  part  of  the  etiquette — possilily  part 
of  the  fun!  When  John  Keep  was  ordained  over  his  first 
parish  the  accustomed  ceremonies  were  duly  observed, 
except  that  next  Rnnday  morning  the  new  minister  said 
nothing  whatever  about  the  ball! 

Very  soon  Mrs.  Keep  had  organized  the  young  women 
into  a reading  circle,  and  this  became  so  popular  that  the 
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young  men  asked  to  join.  The  quality  of  village  amuse- 
ments improved  and  the  sale  of  intoxicants  diminished. 
By  plain  talk  when  this  was  necessary,  hy  kindly  example 
always,  they  led  their  people  from  one  advanced  position 
to  another,  always  tactful  gentlefolk,  who  knew  how  to 
guide  without  flurry. 

The  Rev.  John  Keep,  like  most  public-spirited  men  of 
the  time,  gave  cordial  support  to  the  Colonization  Society: 
once  a quarter  he  preached  in  its  behalf.  His  zeal,  ability 
and  practical  success  were  .so  fully  recognized  that  when 
he  closed  his  second  pastorate,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
he  was  at  once  offered  the  position  of  general  agent  for 
New  England.  At  the  same  time  came  a call  to  a church 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

As  agent  for  the  Colonization  Society  he  had  an  op- 
portunity to  return  to  his  native  New  England,  and  to  his 
pleasant  circle  of  cultured  friends,  while  engaged  in  the 
service  of  a popular  and  successful  charity.  The  Cleveland 
church  was  in  a village  of  a few  thousand  souls,  on  the 
outskirts  of  civilization.  And  yet  John  Keep  decided  to 
visit  Cleveland  before  accepting  either  call.  Garrison’s 
pamphlet,  published  the  previous  year,  had  shaken  his 
trust  in  Colonization.  Before  he  became  its  officer  he 
must  satisfy  himself,  and  he  studied  the  pamphlet  and 
weighed  the  arguments  during  the  long  journey.  The  re- 
sult was  that  he  reached  Cleveland  an  abolitionist,  and 
became  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  in  1833. 
In  the  fall  of  1834  he  was  elected  trustee  of  the  young 
college  at  Oberlin,  and  early  in  1835  his  vote  determined 
Oberlin’s  destiny.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  ended  his 
career  as  a popular  and  successful  preacher. 

By  1839  the  college  was  almost  crushed  by  its  re- 
verses. The  “eight  professors”  for  whom  Tappan’s  plan 
provided  were  all  here,  but  not  one  of  the  “eight  profes- 
sorships” had  been  endowed.  To  the  original  Oberlin 
Hall  had  been  added  Ladies’  Hall,  Finney  House,  Mahan 
House,  Walton  Hall,  Colonial  Hall,  Tappan  Hall,  and  Das- 
comb  Laboratory,  all  indispensable,  but  the  prospect  of 
repaying  building  loans  had  materially  changed. 

There  were  none  to  take  the  place  of  Arthur  Tappan’s 
group;  abolitionists  could  not  help  and  others  would  not. 
In  this  extremity  Trustee  William  Dawes  suggested  a 
forlorn  hope  — the  English  abolitionists  had  won  their  long 
struggle,  and  possibly  they  would  care  to  save  this  center 
of  the  cause  in  America.  There  was  just  enough  possibil- 
ity of  rescue  to  nerve  the  authorities  to  supply  William 
Dawes  and  John  Keep  with  the  necessary  credentials,  and 
send  them  forth  — paying  their  own  expenses!  They  met 
with  a kind  reception  and  a generous  response  from  Eng- 
lish reformers,  but  most  of  these  were  people  of  moderate 
means,  and  it  took  eighteen  months  of  desperate  effort  to 
collect  ?30,000  in  small  contributions.  For  considerable 
time  they  lodged  at  Wardrobe  Place,  Blackfriars,  London. 
This  took  them  past  St.  Paul’s  every  morning,  but  so  in- 
tense was  their  preoccupation  that  they  passed  it  daily  for 
weeks  without  entering.  Theirs  was  not  a cultural  trip. 

Besides  money  enough  to  rescue  the  college  from  its 
immediate  difficulties,  the  emissaries  brought  back  val- 
uable material  for  the  library  and  lecture  room.  If  any 
trace  of  this  remains,  it  is  well  worth  cherishing. 

I do  not  know  how  Father  Keep  found  time  to  pose 
tor  an  English  artist,  but  for  many  years  his  picture,  one 
of  a group  of  abolitionists,  hung  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square.  It  is  said  that  it  now  hangs 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  New  Law  Courts.  Some  Ober- 
lin tourist  ought  to  find  that  picture. 

We  hear  much  talk  about  forgetting  old  grudges  be- 
tween nations.  With  nations  as  with  individuals  right 


feeling  is  not  so  much  a matter  of  forgetting  anything  as 
of  remembering  everything.  Oberlin  ought  to  remember 
that  English  sympathy  and  English  aid  saved  her  in  her 
time  of  direst  need. 

Only  upon  Father  and  Mother  Shiplierd  and  Father 
and  Mother  Keep  did  the  young  people  of  their  day  bestow 
the  title  of  filial  respect  and  honor.  Father  Keep  was  the 
oldest  leader  of  early  Oberlin,  and  Father  Shipherd  was 
the  youngest.  The  title  meant  something  more  than  pri- 
ority in  the  vital  statistics. 

We  have  by  no  means  finished  the  list  of  the  out- 
standing personalities  of  1835.  In  spring  or  early  summer 
came  Finney,  Morgan,  and  Mahan,  the  professors  who  had 
conditioned  their  acceptance  upon  the  admission  of  colored 
students.  They  were  joined  by  Henry  Cowles,  a staunch 
abolitionist  since  his  college  days  at  Yale.  The  rebels 
from  Lane  and  other  colleges  filled  Slab  Hall.  The  trus- 
tees who  had  opposed  the  critical  measure  changed  their 
minds.  The  young  women  who  had  threatened  to  wade 
Lake  Erie  rather  than  endure  colored  classmates  thought 
better  of  the  humid  proposition,  and  President  Fairchild 
assures  us  that  they  became  the  most  fearless  advocates 
of  freedom.  They  are  not  the  only  women  who  have  begun 
by  making  objections  and  ended  by  making  sacrifices. 

It  was  Theodore  Weld  who  finally  made  a united 
body  out  of  the  divided  students  and  colonists.  This 
brilliant  and  unresting  youth  first  comes  into  view  as  the 
violent  antagonist  of  Finney  in  his  New  York  revivals: 
then  as  Finney’s  strongest  supporter;  then  as  a divinity 
student  at  Lane  to  whom  the  authorities  held  out  en- 
ticing prospects;  then  as  the  organizer  of  the  Lane  anti- 
slavery debates  and  the  leader  of  the  Lane  rebels.  In 
the  fall  of  1835  he  came  to  Oberlin  to  deliver  a series  of 
addresses  which  seem  to  have  convinced  all  the  doubters. 
It  is  an  odd  circumstance  that  this  born  agitator,  the  fire- 
brand of  Lane,  should  become  the  pacifier  of  Oberlin. 

Thus  from  many  sources  came  the  men  and  the  prin- 
ciples that  shaped  the  destiny  of  Oberlin  at  the  parting  of 
the  ways.  And  they  made  the  little  village  a center  of 
influences  that  were  to  shape  many  destinies. 

“Multitudes,  multitudes,  in  the  Valley  of  Decision!” 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN 
(Continued  from  page  262) 

I suppose  I ought  to  include  in  my  category  of  pro- 
fessional fishermen  those  unhappy  creatures  who  have  to 
prepare  a daily  column  for  the  newspapers.  I call  them 
unhappy,  for  they  seldom  seem  to  me  really  to  be  en- 
joying themselves,  though  they  all  have  their  moments 
of  felicity.  Mr.  Morley  is  as  merry  and  as  uniformly 
successful  as  any  of  them,  though  he  has,  or  had  until 
recently,  “other  fish  to  fry,”  as  we  say — dramatic  fish, 
Hoboken  fish.  For  my  part,  I do  not  see  how  these  pur- 
veyors for  the  public  markets  dare  to  go  to  bed.  VTiat  a 
thing  to  think  of  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning!  Another 
day  of  fishing!  Another  basketful  of  edible  fish  to  offer 
an  expectant  world!  There  must  be  dismal  days  when 
the  fish  can  not  be  induced  to  bite,  and  then  there  is 
no  resource  but  to  serve  up  the  harmless  domestic  gold- 
fish, or  even  those  too  obviously  metallic  creations  that 
are  meant  to  amuse  babies  in  their  bath.  These  slaves 
of  the  public  are  not  fishermen;  they  are  day-labourers 
There  is  no  closed  season  for  them. 
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Glee  Club  Celebrates  Its  Golden  Jubilee 

By  James  Husst  Hall,  ’14 


There  is  no  student  organization  that  through  the 
years  has  brought  so  much  pleasure  to  so  many  people  as 
has  the  Oberlin  College  Glee  Club,  which  is  celebrating  its 
Golden  Jubilee  this  season.  The  Club  has  sung  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coasts,  from  Wisconsin  to  Texas. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  have  heard  their  concerts  and 
many  students  have  ban  attracted  to  Oberlin  through  the 
Club.  The  association  of  Glee  Club  days  has  brought  last- 
ing friendships  and  the  training  it  has  afforded  has  been 
no  small  part  in  the  success  of  many  professional  mu- 
sicians who  made  their  first  appearances  before  Glee  Club 
audiences.  This  short  article  does  not  pretend  to  be  a 
history  of  the  organization.  The  members  will  soon  re- 
ceive a booklet  listing  the  personnel  of  the  different  clubs 
together  with  their  itineraries.  Here,  however,  are  a few 
“newsies”  gathered  chiefly  from  the  files  of  the  Oberlin 
Review: 

FIRST  APPEARANCES 

The  guiding  spirit  of  the  early  days  was  Professor  W. 
B.  Chamberlain,  teacher  of  Singing,  Elocution  and  Rhet- 
oric His  advanced  Choral  Class  had  sung  at  the  Monthly 
Rhetoricals  several  times  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Conservatory  Glee  Club,  which  sang  at  the  Conservatory 
Rehearsal  on  November  13,  1879.  This  year  in  chapel  on 
that  date  the  present  Glee  Club  presented  the  very  first 
number  which  this  first  Glee  Club  used — The  Young  Mu- 
sicians by  Kucken.  In  that  first  year  the  organization 
appeared  four  times  and  included  in  their  numbers  The 
Pilgrims’  Chorus  from  Tannhaueser  and  Mendelssohn’s 
Forest  Fair.  The  final  appearance  of  the  group  was  at 
the  Commencement  Exercises  of  1880.  Strange  to  say 
the  Club  under  this  name  appeared  but  once  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  There  were  se'veral  off-shoots  of  the  parent 
organization.  The  Arion  Glee  Club  was  “ organized  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  concerts  in  neighboring  towns.”  The 
Orpheus  Club,  “ consisting  of  a quartette  of  singers  and  a 
club  of  instrumental  performers  . . . took  in  nearly  .flOO 
in  four  concerts  and  the  singers  made  a dollar  and  a half 
apiece  besides  having  lots  of  fun.” 

In  1881  the  Amherst  College  Glee  Club  gave  a concert 
in  Oberlin  which  roused  much  enthusiasim,  although  the 
reporter  concludes  his  article  with  the  statement  that  “ no 
attempt  was  made  to  render  music  of  a difficult  sort.” 
In  the  succeeding  fall  the  Oberlin  club  was  reorganized 
and  for  tbe  first  time  the  title  Oberlin  College  Glee  Club 
was  used.  Among  the  group  which  met  for  rehearsals  on 
Saturday  afternoons  under  the  leadership  of  Professor 
Chamberlain  were  Messrs.  Sweet,  Hatch,  Burtt,  Swift, 
Peck,  and  Bradley.  Their  home  concert  brought  a profit 
of  $185  and  an  editorial  tells  us  that  immediately  the 
members  began  “ negotiations  for  dress  suits  for  their 
western  trip.”  This  trip  took  them  to  Illinois  and  for 
the  first  time  the  College  songsters  were  heard  outside  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Oberlin. 

In  1882  small  groups  of  singers  appeared  in  Kentucky 
and  western  New  York.  The  spring  trip  of  the  whole 
clui)  included  concerts  in  Minnesota.  Wisconsin,  and  Illi- 
nois. At  Minneapolis  they  appeared  on  the  same  pro- 
gram with  the  Amherst  Club,  “which  . . . had  the  name 
of  being  the  best  organization  of  the  kind  in  the  coun- 
try.” Our  Club  “ won  e(iual  laurels  with  them,  and  were 
confessed  by  the  Amhersts  themselves  to  be  capable  of 
rendering  music  which  they  would  not  dare  attempt. 
This  trip  conchided  the  direclorship  of  Prolessor  Cham- 


berlain. who  was  the  first  of  the  patron  saints  of  the 
Glee  Club. 

The  upholders  of  the  rigorous  Leipzig  traditions  on 
which  the  Conservatory  was  founded  evidently  frowned 
on  the  Club  and  the  Review,  in  November,  1883.  reports 
“ The  Glee  Club  is  no  more.”  Small  groups  of  singers  met 
together,  however,  and  occasionally  sallied  forth  in  trou- 
badour fashion,  but  it  was  not  until  1890  that  the  Club 
was  reorganized,  with  G.  B.  Siddall  as  director  and  W.  T. 
Upton  as  pianist.  Members  of  the  following  year  in- 
cluded H.  Harroun,  R.  A.  Millikan,  I.  B.  Penniman,  C.  H. 
Adams,  and  P.  B.  Patterson.  Mr.  W.  K.  Breckenridge,  who 
became  the  pianist  in  1892,  has  the  distinction  of  having 
played  with  the  club  longer  than  any  other — a total  of 
six  seasons,  as  student  and  teacher.  In  his  first  year  the 
Club  traveled  from  Minneapolis  to  New  York  City.  H. 
Harroun  was  director  during  the  season  of  1893-4  and 
C.  H.  Adams  led  the  Club  from  1894  to  1896.  George  M. 
Jones  was  manager  and  C.  W.  Savage,  president,  during 
that  last  season.  In  the  Glee  Club  records  is  a little  book 
in  which  the  enterprising  manager,  one  Jones,  pasted  the 
notices  of  the  concerts,  including  those  in  St.  Louis,  Den- 
ver, Omaha,  Des  Moines,  and  Chicago.  It  was  in  1896-7, 
when  I.  B.  Penniman  was  director,  that  the  Club  first  sang 
in  Connecticut.  The  Club  had  carried  a violinist  for  sev- 
eral seasons  and  W.  C.  Logan  was  the  successor  to  W. 
Rounds  and  Miss  Lottie  Demuth,  whose  brother,  Fred, 
joined  the  Club  the  next  year,  when  Mr.  A.  S.  Kimball 
was  director.  It  was  in  this  first  year  of  Mr.  Kimball’s 
directorship  that  Mr.  John  Fisher  Peck  became  manager, 
and  a royal  one  he  was,  for  during  his  regime  the  Club 
began  traveling  in  “hotel  cars”  of  the  Wagner  Company. 
Mr.  Peck’s  “bad  boys”  had  jolly  good  times,  and  so  did 
Mr.  Peck,  who  managed  the  Club  for  over  twenty  years. 
It  was  in  Mr.  Peck’s  last  season,  1908-9,  that  he  secured 
dates  tor  them  extending  from  South  Dakota  to  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Peek  is  the  second  great  patron  saint  of  the 
Club;  the  name  of  the  third  appears  first  on  the  Club’s 
roster  of  1901-2.  He  was  a basso  come  from  Kansas  and 
his  name  was 

JOHN  EBENEZER  WIRKLER 

In  1906  Jack  became  the  director  of  the  Club,  and  with 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Peck  he  added  the  responsibilities 
of  manager,  a dual  role  which  he  has  played  so  success- 
fully that  to  every  student  from  that  day  to  this  the  Glee 
Club  and  Jack  Wirkler  are  synonomous.  His  has  been  in 
truth  a labor  of  love.  Countless  hours  of  rehearsal,  letters 
and  more  letters  arranging  appearances,  vacations  away 
from  family  and  spent  with  “flaming  youth” — and  yet 
through  the  years  the  same  genial  enthusiasm  as  if  the 
story  had  never  been  told  before.  A good  showman,  a 
keen  director  drawing  effects  from  mediocre  voices  that 
often  seem  magical,  a wise  counsellor,  a sincere  friend — 
such  is  Jack  as  his  hoys  know  him. 

The  Club  went  out  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  1907-8  and 
in  the  following  three  seasons  went  as  tar  west  as  the 
Dakotas.  The  extensive  trips  east  and  west  were  never 
linanciaily  profitable,  but  the  concerts  about  Oberlin  and 
the  big  event  of  the  year,  the  I-lgme  Concert,  helped  bal- 
ance the  books.  'I'lie  expense  of  equipping  the  practice 
room  in  the  Men’s  Building  and  the  lean  years  of  the 
War,  added  to  concert  deficits,  left  tlie  Club  in  1920  with 
an  Indebtedness  of  $.3300.  This-lias  been  reduced  in  the 
last  ten  years  to  $1800,  and  this  year’s  Club  has  invited 
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all  Glee  Club  men  to  contribute  a bit  to  the  Golden  Jubi- 
lee Gift.  Possibly  others  who  have  enjoyed  the  Club’s 
music  would  like  to  share  in  this.  Certainly  the  51st 
Season  must  start  with  the  boards  clear.  The  Club  has 
traveled  through  fair  weather  and  foul.  Perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  trip  was  that  taken  in  the  spring  of  1914  when 
the  Club  left  Oberlin  just  before  the  Dayton  flood.  They 
traveled  across  New  York  State  with  lakes  on  either  side 
of  the  tracks,  arriving  in  Aibany  to  And  cars  in  the  main 
depot  yards  under  water.  The  date  at  Rutland,  Vt.,  had 
to  be  cancelled  tor  that  night  and  the  trip  along  the  Hud- 
son was  indeed  slow  but  exciting.  With  increasing  raii- 
road  fares  the  Club  began  to  travel  by  private  bus  and 
since  1926-7  this  mode  of  transportation  has  been  used. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  premieres  of  a few 
compositions  that  have  become  closely  identifled  with  the 
group.  The  Kinder  Symphonie  by  Romberg  has  been  pun- 
ished by  many  Clubs  and  for  many  successive  seasons  it 
furnished  the  middle  part  of  the  program.  The  honor  of 
having  given  it  the  initial  presentation  in  this  country 
belongs  to  the  Club  of  1901-2.  It  was  revived  for  the 
Home  Concert  in  1930,  after  a lapse  of  twelve  years.  Bul- 
lard’s Sword  of  Ferrara,  which  has  cut  the  chill  of  many 
an  audience,  first  was  sung  in  1902-3,  and  Dudley  Buck’s 
On  the  Sea  appeared  on  the  same  program.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Gibson’s  Lullaby  was  first  used,  and  since 
that  time  Jack  has  reminded  every  Club  that  has  pro- 
grammed this  that  they  should  have  heard  the  baritones 

of  the  Club  of  sing  that  melody.  Medleys  were 

in  vogue  even  before  1900  and  the  group  of  college  songs 
is  frequently  found  on  part  three  from  1901  on.  Of  quar- 


tet numbers  many  will  recall  The  Four  Jolly  .Sailormen, 
which  was  used  by  the  Club  of  1904-5,  with  Bowman  and 
Conkey  the  “salts”  and  McConaughey  and  Ewalt  the  “pep- 
pers.” Louis  Rowland,  who  was  pianist  from  1904  to  1907, 
wrote  the  Alma  Mater  w’hich  every  student  since  that 
time  has  sung  and  loved. 

PIANISTS 

Glance  over  the  list  of  the  Club’s  pianists — Upton, 
Breckenridge,  Davis,  Hastings,  Pierce,  Stiven,  Rowland, 
Graham,  Kenyon,  Hall,  Smith,  Richey,  Huffman,  Jolliff, 
Constantine,  'Thomas,  and  Price — and  note  that  all  except 
the  present  pianist  were  graduates  of  the  Conservatory. 
Many  of  the  singers  were  Conservatory  students  and  sev- 
eral of  them  are  conductors  of  Glee  Clubs  and  choral  or- 
ganizations today.  The  programs  of  the  Club  tell  in  part 
the  story  of  the  advance  in  musical  taste  in  this  country 
during  the  past  fifty  years.  The  organization  has  remained 
distinctly  a Glee  Club  and  has  not  become  a College  Choir. 
There  is  a real  place  tor  the  Club  in  our  college  life  which 
additional  organizations  and  interests  can  never  fill.  The 
host  of  concert  artists,  Chautauqua  systems,  the  number 
of  glee  clubs  entering  the  field  long  after  Oberlin’s  first 
tours,  the  decline  of  the  rah-rah  spirit,  the  coming  of  the 
radio,  have  all  contributed  to  the  passing  of  the  palmy 
days  when  a concert  by  our  Club  was  the  musical  and  so- 
cial event  of  the  season.  Yet  despite  all  difficulties  Jack 
has  managed  to  secure  dates  for  his  singers  and  keep  the 
organization  a live  and  thriving  concern.  ’The  growth  in 
Alumni  consciousness  should  help  in  the  future  even  more 
than  it  has  in  the  past.  It  has  been  a glorious  fifty  years. 
I wonder  how  they  will  celebrate  the  centennary! 


Landmarks  of  Early  Oberlin 

By  Professor  William  H.  Chapin,  ’03 


IX.  The  Oi.n  ('oi.i.ege  Chapel 

TT  was  1S54,  twelve  years  after  the  building  of  Music 
•*-  Hall,  before  another  college  building  was  erected.  By 
this  time  the  little  chapel  in  Colonial  Hall  had  become  so 
crowded  that  relief  was  imperative.  Nine  hundred  stu- 
dents were  in  attendance,  and  Colonial  Hall  seated  only 
six  hundred.  To  overcome  the  overflow  it  had  become 
necessary  to  make  use  of  the  Laboratory  and  Music  Hall. 

The  Chapel  building  was  begun  in  1854,  but  not  completed 
until  1855.  The  cost  was  eleven  thousand  dollars,  a sum 
which  today  would  scarcely  build  a fair  sized  dwelling. 
The  location  of  this  famous  old  building  scarcely  needs 
to  be  pointed  out  to  any  but  the  present  young  generation. 
All  of  us  know  that  it  stood  as  the  center  of  all  the  col- 
lege life  straight  across  from  the  Second  chiirch  on  the 
site  now  used  by  the  students  tor  their  bon-fire  celebra- 
tions. The  building  was  of  brick,  fifty-six  by  ninety  feet 
on  the  ground,  and  when  first  built  had  its  principal  en- 
trance at  the  east  end.  It  was  two  stories  high,  the  flr^t 
twelve  and  the  second  twenty-five  feet.  The  first  floor 
had  a long  hall  running  the  whole  length  from  east  to 
west,  and  provided  at  first  two  offices,  a library  room, 
three  lecture  rooms  tor  the  theological  department,  and 
one  room  for  a literary  society.  Two  broad  flights  of  stairs, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  front  door,  led  up  to  the  audi- 
ence room  above.  The  floor  of  the  audience  room  was  all 
on  the  same  level,  except  tor  a raised  platform  for  the 
professors,  which  was  located  at  the  east  end  between  the 
stairs.  Over  the  platform  was  a small  gallery.  The 
chapel  seats  were  of  “ whitewood,  trimmed  with  walnut, 
and  neatly  varnished.” 


The  main  floor  of  the  chapel  seated  720  and  the  gal- 
lery 50  more,  making  only  770  in  all,  a capacity  which 
must  have  been  inadequate  even  at  the  start.  It  seems 
strange  that  a new  chapel  should  be  built  which  would  not 
house  the  whole  college  family,  but  it  is  likely  that  the 
cost  of  a larger  building  was  considered  prohibitive.  It 


is  said  also  that  the  acoustics  of  the  old  hall  were  very- 
poor  and  that  the  heating  and  ventilation  were  none  too 
good.  These  and  other  inconveniences  were  endured  until 
1876,  when,  de'spite  the  poverty  of  the  College,  it  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  make  certain  changes.  The  gallery 
in  the  audience  room  was  torn  out,  the  platform  was 
placed  at  the  south  side,  and  new  seats  of  the  folding- 
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chair  type  were  installed.  These  ran  in  circular  ranks, 
rising  towards  the  north.  The  stairway  formerly  located 
at  the  northeast  corner  was  moved  to  the  southwest  cor- 
ner. This  new  arrangement  gave  sittings  for  nine  hun- 
dred students,  and  again  made  it  possible  to  get  the  whole 
college  together  tor  any  general  exercises.  Other  changes 
included  a flre-proot  vault  in  the  treasurer’s  office,  better 
lighting,  and  a better  system  of  ventilation.  The  heating 
was  still  done  by  means  of  wood  stoves.  The  total  cost 
of  all  the  improvements  was  ?2,300,  and  this  cost  was 
met  entirely  by  subscription  among  faculty  and  students. 

Sometime  previous  to  1883  a chapel  organ  was  pur- 
chased, but  its  installation  was  postponed  until  it  should 


become  possible  to  build  on  a suitable  wing  in  which  to 
house  it.  In  1883  this  wing  was  provided  through  the 
generosity  of  Dr.  John  A.  Steven  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
a member  of  the  class  of  '71.  This  wing  was  sixteen 
by  forty-five  feet,  and  took  the  form  of  a new  front  on 
the  south  side  of  the  building.  This  gave  place  for  the 
new  organ  and  permitted  an  enlargement  of  the  platform. 
At  the  same  time  it  constituted  the  main  entrance  to  the 
building.  From  this  entrance  a hall  led  in  and  joined 
the  main  hall  at  the  middle;  and  from  each  side,  just 
inside  the  entrance  door,  a broad  stafrway  led  up  to  the 
audience  room  above.  This  arrangement  gave  four  stair- 
ways in  all,  and  made  it  possible  to  clear  the  chapel  in 
a very  short  time.  An  excavation  under  the  new  wing 
gave  a place  for  new  heating  apparatus,  which  at  the  time 
was  very  much  needed. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  new  organ  was  im- 
mediately installed  after  the  completion  of  the  new  addi- 
tion. The  Oberlin  News  of  January  4,  1884,  describes  an 
opening  concert  by  Professor  George  W.  Andrews,  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Rice,  Miss  Winship  (later  Mrs.  Morrison),  Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Fred  Swift. 

Another  change  in  1883  was  the  building  of  a clock 
tower  on  the  new  wing  and  the  installation  in  it  of  a fine 
new  clock  and  bell.  Before  the  chapel  was  remodelled 
the  belfry  stood  on  the  main  part  near  the  east  end.  All 
early  pictures  of  the  chapel  show  it  with  its  single  gable 
and  the  cupalo  in  this  place.  The  bell  used  at  first  was 
the  one  which  had  long  hung  on  old  Colonial  Hall.  Hater, 
as  already  mentioned,  a somewhat  larger  bell  was  pio- 
vidcd,  and  tbe  old  one  passed  on  to  the  Union  schooi. 
When  the  south  wing  was  completed  a new  belfry,  or 
clock  tower,  was  built  above  this,  and  in  it  was  installed 
a fine  new  clock,  the  gift  of  Chester  H.  Pond  of  New  York. 
With  the  clock  was  included  a large  bell  upon  which  the 
clock  struck  the  hours,  and  which,  incidentally,  was  used 


also  for  tolling.  The  clock  also  struck  the  quarters,  a 
single  stroke  on  each  bell  indicating  one  quarter.  Since 
the  bell  was  given  in  the  fiftieth  anniversary  year  it  bore 
the  following  appropriate  inscription; 

PllESEXTKn  BY 
CiiE.sTEii  H.  Pond 
TO 

Obeulin  College 
IN  ITS 

Jubilee  Year,  1883 

This  bell  was  first  rung  on  December  31,  1883,  as  a 
fitting  final  act  of  the  Jubilee  Year. 

The  final  change  made  upon  the  chapel  was  the  addi- 
tion of  a large  gallery  running  around  three  sides  of  the 
audience  room.  This  was  built  in  two  sections;  the  first, 
built  in  1887,  seating  200,  and  a second,  built  somewhat 
later,  seating  100.  This  brought  the  total  capacity  up  to 
1200.  This  gallery  was  reached  by  means  of  two  flights 
of  stairs  leading  up  from  the  platform  on  each  side  of 
the  organ,  and  also  by  means  of  two  long  and  very  steep 
stairways  on  the  outside  of  the  building  at  the  north 
corner.  It  took  courage  to  get  into  that  gallery,  no  mat- 
ter w’hich  route  was  selected! 

The  use  to  which  the  first  floor  of  the  chapel  was  put 
varied  somewhat  during  its  history.  I have  already  shown 
how  it  was  used  when  the  building  was  first  constructed. 
As  I remember  it  (since  1891),  it  was  used  as  follows:  All 
the  southeast  corner,  as  far  as  the  hall  leading  in  from 
the  south,  was  occupied  by  the  Treasurer’s  oflice.  West 
of  this  hall  came,  first  the  academy  office,  and  then  the 
Registrar’s  office.  In  the  northeast  corner  was  the  Sec- 
retary’s office.  West  of  this  was  a long,  narrow  audience 
room  used  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  and  finally,  in  the  north- 
west corner  was  the  President’s  office. 

The  burning  of  the  chapel,  which  occurred  on  the  night 
of  January  26,  1903,  was  a sight  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
The  fire  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  a defective  fur- 
nace flue,  and  therefore  probably  started  directly  under 
the  Academy  office.  When  it  was  discovered  it  had  reached 
such  headway  that  it  was  impossible  to  check  it.  And 
what  a spectacle  it  made!  It  was  a crisp  night,  the 
ground  covered  with  snow,  and  the  flames,  leaping  up 
more  than  a hundred  feet,  lit  up  the  whole  town.  Being 
largely  of  wood,  excepting  the  outside  shell,  the  destruc- 
tion was  complete.  Much  loss  was  sustained  also  in  the 
matter  of  records,  etc.,  although  much  that  was  valuable 
was  kept  in  the  Treasurer’s  vault.  Even  this  was  badly 
water  soaked. 

Pictures  of  the  old  chapel  in  considerable  variety  are 
available.  There  are  exterior  views  taken  both  before  and 
after  the  remodelling  in  1883,  and  interior  views  before 
and  after  the  building  of  the  gallery.  One  very  fine  old 
picture  shows  the  platform  with  all  the  faculty  seated. 
Most  of  them  can  easily  be  recognized.  I have  yet  to  find 
a picture  of  the  interior  before  the  seats  were  turned,  al- 
though there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  such  pictures 
should  not  be  available.  There  are  two  pictures  of  the 
burning  chapel,  one  by  Rice  and  the  other  by  Newton. 
Both  are  good. 


Last  Call  for  Commencement 
June  14'17 
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The  Same  Stars  But  Looking  Better 

By  Dr.  F.  Easton  Carr,  ’06,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy 


The  beginning  of  Astronomy  in  Oberlin,  like  that  of  a 
star  in  the  heavens,  was  somewhat  nebulous.  It  was 
not  mentioned  directly  in  the  circular  of  1834  but  the  lack 
of  two  important  parts  of  the  institution  was  very  def- 
initely recognized  in  almost  the  opening  statement  that 
"the  Presidency  and  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy 
are  to  be  filled  in  the  spring.” 

The  catalogue  of  1835  includes  Astronomy  as  one  of 
the  regular  courses  although  the  Professorship  of  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  had  not  been  tilled  even  nominally.  But 
the  “divans”  occupied  by  the  early 
professors  would  make  it  plausible 
that  any  one  of  the  seven  members  of 
that  year’s  faculty  taught  Astronomy. 

With  Professor  Dascomb  recommend- 
ed by  Mr.  Shipberd  for  Chemistry, 

Botany,  Physiology,  and  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, with  the  Rev.  John  Morgan 
recommended  for  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  (finally  accepting 
the  chair  of  Literature  and  Exegesis 
of  the  New  Testament),  but,  accord- 
ing to  President  Fairchild,  “ready  at 
an  hour’s  notice  to  teach  any  subject 
in  the  curriculum,”  there  remains  no 
reason  to  think  the  course  in  Astron- 
omy was  not  taught. 

The  problem  of  equipment  and  li- 
brary for  that  year,  however,  -was  not 
so  easily  solved.  “The  scientific  ap- 
paratus is  as  yet  partially  supplied. 

The  chemical  department  is  fur- 
ni.=hed  and  the  philosophical  in  part. 

This  department  and  others  it  is 
hoped  will  soon  be  supplied.”  “The 
library  is  as  yet  quite  small  but  it  is  expected  that  ’die 
funds  of  the  institution  will  soon  add  to  it  a variety  of 
useful  books.” 

In  1836  Astronomy  was  taught  in  the  junior  year  of 
the  Collegiate,  the  senior  year  of  the  Preparatory,  and 
the  third  year  of  the  "Shorter”  course.  The  textbook  of 
the  previous  year,  written  by  Denison  Olmstead  of  Yale 
College,  was  replaced  for  a year  or  two  by  Sir  John 
Herschel  s Treatise  on  Astronomy.  No  catalogue  was  pub- 
lished in  1837  but  in  that  of  1838  the  name  of  the  Rev. 
George  MTiipple,  who  had  come  as  a student  from  Lane 
Seminary  to  graduate  at  Oberlin,  appears  as  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy.  Astronomy  continued  as  a regu- 
lar study  in  the  Collegiate,  Young  Ladies’,  and  Shorter 
courses.  The  Keep-Dawes  expedition  to  England  in  search 
of  funds  and  equipment  returned  in  1840  and  brought  for 
Astronomy  a telescope  about  three  inches  in  diameter  and 
costing  in  its  day  at  lea.st  forty  guineas.” 

In  1847  the  Rev.  James  H.  Fairchild  became  Professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Under  his  di- 
rection science  interests  underwent  considerable  exten 
Sion.  The  scientific  course  was  established  in  1850  and 
continued  for  eight  years.  It  included  courses  in  Spherical 
Trigonometry  in  the  sophomore  year.  Descriptive  and 
Physical  Astronomy  in  the  junior  year  and  Navigation 
and  Practical  Astronomy  in  the  senior  year. 

No  material  increase  in  equipment  appears  to  have  taken 
place  in  those  years.  The  texts  were  standard  and  for 
the  most  part  rational  and  conservative.  The  favorite  was 


Olmsted’s  Introduction  to  Astronomy,  designed  for  the 
students  of  Yale  College.  It  was  a rather  forbidding  look- 
ing volume  with  dull  binding  and  rough  illustrations  and 
required  close  study  to  give  any  idea  of  its  real  value. 
Eleven  pages  are  used  at  the  very  start  in  an  analysis  of 
the  book,  designed  as  a basis  of  review  and  examination. 
A few'  preliminary  statements  are  followed  by  the  “Doc- 
trine of  the  Sphere.”  Except  tor  a few  ponderous  phases 
of  this  sort,  the  subject  matter  is  extremely  well  stated 
and  the  book  is  a model  for  precision  and  conciseness  of 
exposition.  A revision  of  Olmsted’s 
text  by  E.  S.  Snell  of  Amherst  College 
was  also  used  at  Oberlin.  It  is  called 
a Compendium  of  Astronomy  Adapted 
to  Use  of  Schools  and  Academies.  It 
is  more  modern  in  appearance,  with 
better  illustrations  but  much  more 
elementary  and  entirely  lacking  in  the 
features  that  hold  one’s  interest  in 
the  earlier  book.  Herschel’s  Treatise 
on  Astronomy  was  a masterpiece  in 
subject-matter  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  astronomers  of  all  history, 
but  not  adapted  to  purposes  of  teach- 
ing elementary  students  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  its  use  as  a textbook 
was  not  long  continued. 

When  Professor  Fairchild’s  inter- 
ests turned  from  Natural  Philosophy 
to  Moral  Philosophy  and  Theology  the 
Rev.  Charles  H,  Churchill  succeeded 
him  in  the  Physics  and  Astronomy  de- 
partments. This  event  began  a new 
era  in  the  development  of  science  at 
Oberlin.  Professor  Churchill  had  a 
genius  tor  the  design  and  construction  of  mechanical  in- 
struments and  many  pieces  of  apparatus  that  were  long 
used  in  the  physical  science  classrooms  and  laboratories 
were  due  to  his  ingenuity  and  constructive  ability.  The 
collection  of  astronomical  lantern  slides  contains  some  of 
a mechanical  nature  such  as  those  illustrating  the  motion 
of  planets  around  the  sun,  and  the  changing  phases  of  the 
moon.  An  important  addition  to  the  Astronomy  equip- 
ment came  in  1871  when,  as  an  inscription  on  the  instru- 
men  itself  shows,  a telescope  of  nearly  seven  inches 
aperture  was  presented  to  the  college  by  Kenyon  Cox,  ’46- 
’49,  an  uncle  of  the  well-known  artist  of  the  same  name. 

It  is  mentioned  in  President  Fairchild’s  report  of  1881: 
"We  have  a valuable  telescope  that  lies  in  its  box  almost 
unused  because  we  have  no  suitable  place  to  mount  it.” 
In  1884  lie  again  states,  “An  observatory  sufficient  for 
mounting  and  use  for  purposes  of  instruction,  of  tele- 
scopes and  various  astronomical  instruments  has  long 
been  a desideratum.” 

An  interesting  item  of  history  is  contained  in  the 
following  excerpt  from  a letter  by  D.  C.  Churchill  where 
the  building  of  Peters  Hall  and  construction  of  a small 
observatory  are  described: 

The  foundation  lay  all  winter  under  a rough 
wooden  cover  to  keep  out  the  snow'  and  frost  from 
newly-laid  masonry.  Then  some  ?50,000  was  secured 
from  Ml.  I eters  of  Manistee  and  the  superstructure 
went  up.  My  father  had  the  subject  of  Astronomy 
very  much  on  his  mind  and  he  got  the  Powers-that-Be 
to  incorporate  the  present  tower  in  the  building  in  the 
hope  of  raising  sufficient  funds  for  a later  dome  and 
telescope. 
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But  a dome  costs  a good  deal  of  money  and  money 
\vas  scarce.  It  was  thought  that  if  a tower  were  built 
to  the  point  where  the  dome  should  begin,  seeing  it, 
some  kind-hearted  donor  would  give  a dome  for  it. 
But  after  three  or  four  years,  no  dome  forth-coming, 
Mr.  Fairchild  suggested  that  we  build  a small  dome 
on  the  observation  roof,  such  as  we  could  make  our- 
selves, rather  than  attempt  a make-shift  on  the  big 
tower.  Accordingly  I was  asked  to  design  and  build 
a small  dome,  to  house  the  S-inch  (objective)  tele- 
scope, which  I did,  assisted  by  the  college  carpenter, 
"Johnny”  Russell.  It  was  constructed  as  I had  built 
my  canvas  canoes  as  a boy,  with  ribs  of  W'ood,  cov- 
ered with  canvas  and  painted.  This  made  it  very 
light  compared  with  other  domes  and  when  we  put 
some  croquet  balls  in  wooden  groves  under  the  edge 
it  rolled  around  easily  and  we  had  a very  usable  ball- 
bearing concern.  The  college  at  that  time  owned  a 
7-inch  telescope,  which  was  not  nearly  so  good,  by 
way  of  lenses,  as  the  smaller  Alvan  Clark  telescope. 


although  it  was  nearly  twice  as  large.  It  was  also  on  a 
more  substantial  base,  and  was  kept  on  a star  by  a 
hand  screw.  We  installed  this  in  the  dome  and  by 
getting  some  new  lenses  for  it  we  could  magnify  the 
constellations  a hundred  times  with  fairly  good  effect 
on  clear  nights.  On  account  of  the  inadequate  founda- 
tions the  telescope  vibrated  so  much  that  when  we 
used  the  high-powered  eye-pieces,  we  would  no  more 
than  get  a star  into  the  field  of  vision  before  it  would 
move  off  again  by  the  motion  of  the  earth.  Correcting 
this  by  hand  would  cause  more  vibration.  This  led 
Professor  Fairchild  to  urge  Father  to  have  me  attempt 
to  make  a clock,  which  should  keep  the  telescope  on 
a star  without  vibration.  As  an  enthusiastic  boy,  who 
was  ready  to  tackle  anything  mechanical,  1 was  thrilled 
at  the  prospect  of  making  a clock.  Father  had  ac- 
cumulated a great  quantity  of  wheels,  brass  and  other 
junk  for  use  in  his  laboratory.  Mr.  Fenn  of  Flyria,  a 
clockmaker  by  profession,  turned  over  to  me  a large 
"index"  wheel,  which  was  intended  for  clock  work.  By 
the  use  of  this  1 could  make  a gear  wheel  of  any 
niimli'>r  of  teeth  desired.  I searched  the  junk  yards 
of  the  neighboring  towns  for  slabs  of  iron  and  finally 
found  two  stove  plates  which  were  fairly  Hat.  By  the 


use  of  the  college  lathe,  a small  foot-power  affair,  I 
made  the  mountings  tor  the  w heels.  1 made  trips  to 
Cleveland  to  look  over  the  clock  mechanism  of  the 
Lick  Observatory  telescope,  which  was  constructed  by 
Warner  and  Swasey,  of  that  city,  and  which  was  on 
exhibition  at  their  works.  With  my  father,  C.  G.  Fair- 
child,  and  Professor  Roe  to  check  up  my  youthful 
mathematics,  we  proceeded  with  the  clock  and  were 
able  within  six  months  to  keep  our  telescope  on  a 
star  for  periods  of  as  much  as  two  hours  before  having 
to  reset  it  by  hand.  Thus  we  had  a complete  Observa- 
tory and  were  even  able  to  take  some  amateur  photo- 
graphs of  the  moon.  When  I returned  from  India, 
some  twenty-five  years  after  that  equipment  had  been 
installed,  I was  very  much  surprised  to  find  it  still  in 
use,  although  I was  told  that  the  dome  had  been  re- 
covered, at  least  once. 

When  Peters  was  finally  ready  for  use  in  1884  the 
President  wrote  in  his  annual  report:  “But  this  does  not 
complete  this  building,  the  rooms  toward  the  west  and 
the  revolving  dome  for  the  telescope  are  not  included  In 
the  contracts.”  And  a year  later:  “With  the  Physics 
apartments  well  stocked  with  apparatus  and  the  adjoining 
astronomical  tower  crowned  with  a revolving  dome  and  a 
telescope  the  departments  of  Physics  and  Astronomy  vvill 
be  amply  furnished  for  years  to  come.”  Professor  Church- 
ill reported  in  1893:  “We  are  the  fortunate  possessors  of 
a most  excellent  Frodsham  clock  and  need  very  much  to 
supplement  it  with  a stationary  transit  in  order  that  we 
may  know  with  certainty  our  meridian  longitude.  The 
round  tower  of  Peters  still  lacks  its  Warner  and  Swasey 
dome  and  waits  for  its  20-inch  telescope  long  and  ar- 
dently hoped  for.”  This  1894  report  concludes  with:  "The 
special  and  pressing  needs  are  connected  with  a student’s 
laboratory  in  Physics  and  the  Observatory.”  This  Ford- 
sham  clock,  according  to  tradition,  was  exhibited  at  the 
Philadelphia  Centennial  in  1876  and  was  secured  by  Pro- 
fessor Churchill  after  the  Exposition.  This  clock,  in 
March,  1930,  is  still  keeping  good  time. 

Astronomy  began  a still  different  phase  of  its  develop- 
ment when  Charles  E.  St.  John  came  in  1897  as  instructor 
in  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Astronomy.  He  reported  in 
1898:  “.$125  has  been  secured  for  laboratory  work  in  As- 
tronomy along  new  lines.  Oberlin  is  a pioneer  in  the 
West  in  their  method  of  teaching  Astronomy.”  A similar 
amount  was  received  in  1900  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
money  thus  secured  was  used  for  purchase  of  small  uni- 
versal telescopes,  celestial  globes,  Wilson  hemispheres, 
cross-staffs,  etc.  Professor  St.  John  spent  the  greater  part 
of  his  summers  at  Yerkes  Observatory  where  he  became 
associated  with  Dr.  George  E.  Hale,  the  founder  of  Yerkes 
and  later  of  the  Mt.  Wilson  Observatory. 

Increasing  administrative  duties  absorbed  more  and 
more  of  Professor  St.  John’s  time  and  the  laboratory 
courses  in  Astronomy  were  not  developed  further.  He 
became  Dean  of  the  college  in  1904  and  from  this  position 
resigned  in  1908  to  go  to  Mt.  Wilson  Observatory  to  do 
research  work  in  Solar  Physics. 

Dr.  St.  John  was  succeeded  as  head  of  the  department 
of  Physios  and  Astronomy  by  Professor  Samuel  R.  Will- 
iams who  turned  over  the  courses  in  Astronomy  to  Pro- 
fessor Edward  J.  Moore.  Mr.  Moore  had  been  a student 
of  Professor  St.  John  and  kept  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment up  to  the  same  high  standard.  In  1916  a brief 
survey  course  was  introduced  tor  the  second  semester 
and  wa.s  continued  for  two  or  three  years.  This  period 
of  Oberlin’s  history  was  characterized  by  limited  income 
for  equipment  and  very  little  fell  to  the  lot  of  Astronomy, 
although  an  observatory  was  always  listed  as  one  of  the 
important  need.s  of  the  college.  Except  tor  occasional  ad- 
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<litions  ot  lantern  slides,  apparatus  was  limited  to  what 
might  he  furnished  from  the  fields  of  optics  and  me- 
chanics of  the  Physics  department.  In  1919  Professor 
Moore  left  Oberlin  to  become  head  of  the  department  of 
Physics  at  the  University  of  Buffalo  and  F.  Easton  Carr 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  course  in  Astronomy.  It  has 
been  the  aim  ot  late  years  to  make  the  elementary  course 
chiefly  descriptive,  treating  Astronomy  as  a study  of 
nature  in  a particuiar  fleid  no  more  essentiaily  mathe- 
matical than  Botany  or  Geology.  The  possihilities  of 
mathematical  treatment  of  some  ot  its  phases,  however, 
are  recognized  in  a separate  course  which  takes  up  the 
principles  of  spherical  trigonometry  and  its  many  astro 
nomical  applications  and  later  the  study  of  celestial  me- 
chanics. Because  of  lack  of  space  the  laboratory  side  ot 
the  Astronomy  courses  has  not  been  continued.  It  is. 


however,  expected  that  when  the  new  Physics  Building 
relieves  the  pressure  in  Peters  Hali  the  iong  delayed  fa- 
cilities for  Astronomy  will  be  provided. 

Some  increase  and  improvement  has  been  possible  in 
the  last  tew  years,  A cabinet  ot  transparencies  for  dis- 
piay  of  pictures  ot  astronomical  objects  and  instruments  of 
special  interest  has  been  placed  in  the  west  alcove  of 
the  second  floor  of  Peters.  Small  pieces  of  classroom 
demonstration  apparatus  such  as  planetarium,  spectrum 
demonstrator,  precession  demonstrator,  coeiospheres. 


small  spectroscope,  charts  of  constellations,  and  spectra, 
have  been  purchased. 

A small  room  on  the  fourth  floor  has  been  fitted  up  as 
a general  headquarters  for  the  dejiartment.  It  serves  as 
a conference  room,  store-room  and  office,  and  provides 
facilities  for  examination  of  charts,  atlases,  photographs, 
and  instruments  by  individual  students. 

A telescope  of  four-inch  aperture,  clock  driven  and  of  a 
semi-portable  mounting  has  been  loaned  to  the  college 
by  Mrs.  Alice  Mead  Swing,  ’79.  It  can  be  placed  in  po- 
sition on  the  root  of  Peters  and  forms  a very  valuable 
addition  to  the  equipment. 

Another  very  welcome  addition  is  a sextant  which  has 
been  loaned  by  Captain  George  F.  Garland  ot  Oberlin. 

The  mechanical  parts  of  the  Cox  telescope,  never  sub- 
stantial nor  suitable  for  use  by  large  numbers  of  students, 
became  so  worn  as  to  be  altogether  unsatisfactory.  With 
the  encouragement  of  President  King,  a request  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  budget  committee  and  on  its  recommenda- 
tion the  Trustees  voted  appropriation  lor  $2,850  for  a new 
telescope  of  six-inch  aperture  that  has  the  advantageous 
feature  ot  being  clock-driven.  The  instrument  is  eight 
feet  long,  and  has  a magnifying  power  ranging  from  50 
to  270,  depending  upon  atmospheric  conditions. 

It  was  intended  at  the  time  to  mount  the  instrument 
in  the  old  wooden  observatory  described  in  Mr.  Churchill’s 
letter  but  it  was  found  that  long  exposure  to  weather  had 
reduced  that  structure,  especially  the  sliding  shutter,  to 
a condition  which  would  require  considerable  reconstruc- 
tion and  even  then  the  dome  would  not  be  entirely  satis- 
factory in  size  or  location. 

These  facts  suggested  the  use  of  the  round  tow'er  of 
Peters,  which  offered  ideal  advantages  and  which  seemed 
obviously  intended  for  the  purpose  although  the  writer 
did  not  then  know  of  the  definite  plans  which  had  been 
in  Professor  Churchill’s  mind. 

This  proposal  had  the  approval  of  Mr.  Lyon,  Superin- 
tendent of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  of  Dr.  Frost,  Di- 
rector of  the  Yerkes  Observatory,  who  had  been  consulted, 
and  the  strong  support  of  President  Wilkins  and  Dean 
Cole.  Appropriation  for  the  dome  was  made  by  the  Trus- 
tees in  the  early  spring  ot  1929.  Work  was  begun  in  April, 

1929,  and  completed  after  many  interruptions  in  January, 

1930.  Certain  finishing  touches  are  still  to  be  added  and 
while  the  instrument  cannot  be  completely  tested  until 
these  are  finished  its  operation  is  very  satisfactory  and 
most  promising. 

A picture  of  the  west  side  of  Peters  Hall  taken  from  a 
point  in  front  of  the  Chapel  shows  the  dome-crowned 
tower  as  it  now  looks  and,  it  is  hoped,  as  visualized  in  the 
original  plans  of  the  building.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
people  who  have  commented  upon  it,  it  has  improved 
rather  than  marred  the  appearance  of  Peters.  It  is  vis- 
ible at  a considerable  distance  and  in  fact  is  almost  as 
conspicuous  a feature  ot  the  landscape  as  the  chimney  of 
the  heating  plant.  It  serves  in  this  way  to  tell  the  passing 
world,  as  it  should  have  done  many  years  ago,  that  the 
college  has  a place  in  its  curriculum  for  the  “queen  and 
mother  of  all  the  sciences.” 
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Samuel  Ernest  Matter,  ’89 

By  Edward  A.  Miller,  ’89 


Samuel  Ernest  Matter,  a member  of  the  Oberlin  Board 
of  Trustees,  an  alumnus  of  the  College  of  the  college 
class  of  ’89,  died  in  Duluth  Friday,  May  2nd,  after  an 
illness  of  nearly  a year.  Mr.  Matter  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  foremost  business  men  of  Duluth  and  as  a 
progressive  leader  in  its  civic,  social,  and  religious  life. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Oberlin  Board  of  Trustees  June  18, 
1928,  and  his  membership,  though  short  and  broken  by 
illness,  had  given  high  promise  of  distinguished  service. 

Born  April  18,  1868,  at  Brodhead,  Wisconsin,  he  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  there 
and  entered  the  preparatory  department  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege in  1883.  His  father,  Conrad  Matter,  and  his  mother, 
Ursula  Wales  Matter,  were  both  graduates  of  Oberlin  of 
the  class  of  '59 ; his  father  also  graduated  from  the  Sem- 
inary and  received  the  A.M.  degree  from  the  college.  His 
older  brother,  Elmer,  graduated  with  the  class  of  ’82,  and 
his  sister,  Mary,  with  the  class  of  ’84.  After  two  years 
in  the  Academy,  or  preparatory  department,  as  it  was 
then  called,  he  entered  college  in  1885,  and  graduated 
with  the  class  of  ’89. 

Soon  after  graduation  he  located  in  Duluth,  where  his 
elder  brother  was  in  business  and  from  that  time  until 
his  death  was  intimately  connected  with  the  gi'owth  and 
development  of  his  adopted  city. 

He  was  married  in  1898  to  Anna  E.  Town,  also  an  A.B. 
from  Oberlin  College,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  their 
daughter,  Katherine,  should  attend  the  family  college, 
graduating  in  1922. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of  the 
Standard  Salt  and  Cement  Company,  which  he  founded 
in  1896,  and  whose  fortunes  he  so  skillfully  directed  for 
thirty-four  years.  His  business  allied  him  closely  with 
Duluth’s  entire  building  program  and  with  the  road  de- 
velopment of  all  the  outlying  district  that  is  tributary  to 
Duluth.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  past 
thirty  years  not  a building  has  been  erected  in  Duluth 
nor  a rod  of  modern  road  constructed  in  northern  Min- 
nesota with  which  Mr.  Matter  has  not  had  some  direct 
connection. 

He  was  a trustee  of  the  Pilgrim  Congregational  church 
and  chairman  of  its  finance  committee,  a member  of  the 
Kitchi  Gammi  and  Northland  Country  clubs,  Duluth,  and 
of  the  Union  League  club  in  Chicago.  He  was  active  in 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  in  the  Community  Fund 
programs,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Duluth  Home 
Building  and  Loan  association,  and  a member  of  the 
boards  of  directors  of  numerous  Duluth  industries. 

The  intimate  members  of  his  family  surviving  him  are 
his  widow.  .Anna  Town  Matter,  ’89;  his  daughter,  Kath- 
erine, ’22  (.Mrs.  Arthur  0.  Roberts),  and  his  sister,  Mary, 
’84,  of  Brodhead,  Wisconsin. 

These  are  the  brief  facts  in  the  biography  of  one  of 
Oberlin’s  most  beloved  alumni,  but  how  inadetiuate  they 
are  to  give  a true  picture  of  the  fine  and  friendly  man 
who  has  left  us. 

Ernest,  as  he  was  known  to  his  college  friends,  first 
came  to  Oberlin  in  1883  and  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
form  a friendsliip  with  him  in  the  first  weeks  of  his 
residence  here  that  remained  unbroken  and  grew  more 
intimate  with  the  years  until  tiie  day  of  his  death.  In 
that  long  friendship  of  forty-seven  years  I never  iieard 
him  speak  an  unkind  or  censorious  word  of  any  human 
being.  1 think  among  many  admirabie  cjualities  tiiat 
kindness  was  perhai)s  his  outstanding  characteristic. 


He  was  interested  and  active  while  in  college  in  all 
phases  of  college  life.  I remember  him  as  a fine  student, 
especially  clear  headed  and  accurate  in  mathematics  and 
allied  subjects,  as  one  of  the  outstanding  tennis  players  of 
his  college  generation,  a member  of  the  varsity  baseball 
team,  and  also  as  keenly  interested  and  participating  in 
the  musical  life  of  Oberlin. 

After  graduation  he  was  the  one  member  of  ’89  that 
kept  track  of  every  other  member.  He  had  a sense  of 
loyalty  to  his  classmates,  to  his  college,  to  his  friends 
that  was  another  and  endearing  characteristic. 

In  his  mature  manhood,  in  the  stress  and  competition 
of  a strenuous  business  life,  he  kept  what  so  many  men 
lose  early  in  life’s  struggles,  a spirit  of  youth  and  gaiety. 
He  always  seemed  young  to  me,  and  his  spirit  and  his  out- 
look on  life  was  young.  He  had  to  a remarkable  degree 
the  rare  combination  of  the  finest  qualities  of  youth  and 
manhood;  all  of  manhood’s  dependability,  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, mature  judgment,  and  decisiveness  of  action, 
and  all  of  youth’s  enthusiasm  and  eagerness,  its  spirit  of 
adventure,  its  generosity  and  its  joy  of  life. 

These  qualities  made  him  both  attractive  and  de- 
pendable and  it  was  true  of  him  that  during  a long  busi- 
ness career  his  business  associates  and  his  competitors 
were  his  staunch  friends. 

Children  and  young  people  were  invariably  won  to 
him  and  he  left  a host  of  young  friends  whose  lives  will 
be  richer  and  finer  for  having  known  him. 

His  love  of  the  beautiful  found  expression  especially 
in  his  enthusiasm  for  flowers.  He  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  peony  amateurs  of  the  north-west  and  in  a 
city  of  beautiful  gardens  his  yard  was  awarded  first 
prize,  while  his  peony  exhibits  quite  regularly  won  that 
honor  in  distinguished  competition.  His  interest  here  was 
not  at  all  in  the  prizes  won  but  in  the  beauty  of  his 
yard  and  flowers.  He  knew  every  plant  in  his  magnifi- 
cent collection  and  during  the  flowering  season  every  bud 
and  flower,  and  he  rejoiced  in  them  and  saw  that  many 
others  had  an  opportunity  to  rejoice  in  them  also. 

I shall  always  think  of  him  with  gladness  and  not 
with  sorrow,  and  in  the  reunions  that  remain  to  the  class 
of  ’89  his  class  will  so  think  of  him  and  I am  sure  that 
his  spirit  will  be  with  us,  friendly,  gay,  and  buoyant,  still 
a loyal  member  of  the  college  and  of  ’89. 

In  closing  I wish  to  quote  from  the  simple  and  touch- 
ing remarks  made  by  the  minister  of  his  church  at  the 
service  held  in  his  honor. 

“I  liked  his  devotion  to  his  college. 

"Oberlin  isn’t  just  any  college.  It  is  a college  of  high 
principles,  exacting  in  its  demands,  strict.  You  have  to 
be  a fine  sort  of  soul  to  rejoice  in  these  exacting  de- 
mands. 

“I  liked  his  appreciation  of  what  his  college  had  given 
him.  It  had  given  him  great  possessions.  He  wished  he 
could  measure  up  to  its  bestowals.  It  meant  much  to  him 
that  his  college  honored  him  by  making  him  a trustee; 
to  have  the  sort  of  college  that  Oberlin  is  thus  honor 
him.” 

In  Ihe  paa.sing  of  Samuel  Ernest  Matter  Duluth  has 
lost  a distinguished  citizen,  a nuiltitude  there  and  else- 
where a priceless  friend,  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  lost 
a helpful,  interested  and  able  member,  Oberlin  College 
one  of  its  most  loyal  alumni,  and  the  class  of  1889  its 
most  beloved  member. 
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President  E.  H.  Wilkins  spoke  be- 
fore the  alumni  of  Detroit  on  April 
25th,  and  again  before  the  University 
Club  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  May  16th. 

Professor  Newell  L.  Sims  served  as 
chairman  at  the  morning  session  of 
the  district  Child  Welfare  Conference 
which  was  held  in  Ashland,  Ohio,  on 
April  30. 

Professor  C.  W.  Savage  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  high  school  principals, 
athletic  directors,  and  coaches  of  the 
Northeastern  Ohio  Athletic  Associa- 
tion at  Massillon,  Ohio,  on  May  13. 

Professor  Reber  Johnson  will  re- 
turn to  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  early  in 
July  for  the  six  weeks  session  of  the 
Chautauqua  Summer  Music  School. 
In  addition  to  teaching  Professor 
Johnson  will  he  assistant  concert- 
master  of  the  symphony  orchestra, 
and  will  play  in  Chautauqua’s  princi- 
pal organization,  the  Mischaoff  String 
Quartet.  Pour  Oberlin  students  will 
accompany  Professor  Johnson. 

Dr.  Frank  Foster  attended  a meet- 
ing in  Elyria  of  the  Puritan  Associa- 
tion and  Medina  Association  of  Con- 
gregational Churches  on  April  23.  Dr. 
Foster  spoke  on  the  History  of  the 
Christian  Denomination. 

Professor  Lloyd  W.  Taylor  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  physics  sec- 
tion of  the  Ohio  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  a recent  meeting  in  Columbus  for 
the  year  1930-31.  C.  G.  Rogers  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  section  of 
medical  sciences  at  the  same  gather- 
ing. 

Professor  Frederick  Artz  will  be  on 
leave  of  absence  next  year  to  teach  in 
Harvard  and  Radcliffe.  Professor 
Artz  will  teach  a course  on  “Europe 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century”  in  both 
schools. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Lynds  Jones  and 
son,  Harold,  spent  several  days  of  the 
spring  recess  in  a reconnoissance  trip 
as  far  south  as  Montgomery,  Ala., 
noting  how  far  spring  had  advanced 
all  along  the  way.  They  found  snow 
banks  as  tar  south  as  central  Ken- 
tucky, and  vegetation  even  in  Ala- 
bama was  not  much  farther  advanced 
than  in  Oberlin. 

Dean  Donald  M.  Love  attended  the 
convention  of  college  and  university 
registrars  h,eld  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
April  14-17. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Hea- 
cox  are  spending  the  last  few  weeks 
of  the  present  school  year  in  Eng- 
land. Professor  Heacox’s  survey  of 
music  education  in  the  great  Euro- 
pean conservatories,  begun  last  sum- 
mer and  continued  through  the  year. 


Samuel  Ernest  Matter,  '89 


has  extended  as  far  east  as  Berlin  and 
Prague  and  south  to  Rome.  Last 
August  he  represented  Oberlin  Con- 
servatory in  Lausanne,  Switzerland, 
at  the  Anglo-American  Conference  of 
Music  Educators,  where  he  read  a 
paper  on  the  history  of  theory  teach- 
ing in  America.  For  their  winter  va- 
cation, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heacox  took  a 
three-weeks  trip  up  the  Nile  as  far 
as  Luxor.  They  will  return  to  Ober- 
lin in  August  by  way  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

Professor  Maurice  P.  Kessler  ■will 
give  his  lecture-recital  during  the 
summer  school  session  at  Ohio  State 
University. 

An  article  by  Professor  Carl  E. 
Howe  of  the  department  of  physics 
appeared  in  the  April  issue  of  the 
"Physical  Review.”  It  deals  with 
some  of  the  aspects  of  the  research 
on  X-rays  that  he  is  doing  here. 

Professor  Forrest  G.  Tucker  has 
been  selected  to  make  the  annual  con- 
tribution on  physics  to  the  American 
Year  Book,  beginning  with  the  pres- 
ent year.  The  American  Year  Book 
is  published  by  the  Ne\v  York  Times 
under  the  present  editorship  of  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart.  It  summarizes  the 
yearly  developments  in  all  of  the  ma- 
jor fields  of  knowledge. 

Dr.  ■\V.  F Bohn  and  Professor  W.  D. 
Cairns  officially  attended  the  inaugura- 
tion of  William  Elgin  Wickenden  as 
president  of  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science,  April  11,  Dr.  Bohn  represent- 
ing Oberlin  College  and  Professor 
Cairns  the  Mathematical  Association 
of  America. 

Miss  Isabel  Wolcott  is  enjoying  a 
trip  that  will  take  her  to  Chicago, 


Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  Berkeley  and 
Honolulu  and  back  through  Texas 
and  Mississippi.  She  will  he  gone  un- 
til November  first.  The  greater  part 
of  the  time  her  address  will  be  2500 
Hillegass  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Professor  G.  Walter  Fiske  was  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Religious  Education  A.s- 
sociation  recently  in  Cleveland,  as 
well  as  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Me- 
dina and  Puritan  Associations  of  Con- 
gregational Churches  at  Elyria,  and 
at  the  annual  Ohio  State  Educational 
Conference  at  Columbus.  Dr.  Fiske 
also  read  a paper  at  the  final  session 
of  the  season  of  the  Congregational 
Ministers’  Association  of  Cleveland. 


Miss  Hosford  to  Speak 

Miss  Hosford  is  to  give  the  address 
before  the  alumni  at  their  annual 
meeting  Monday,  June  16,  at  two 
o’clock. 

Miss  Hosford,  now  emeritus  profes- 
sor of  Latin,  is  w'ell  known  to  most 
living  alumni.  She  began  her  teach- 
ing of  Latin  in  Oherlin  Academy  in 
1888  and  taught  continuously  until  her 
retirement  in  1920.  Besides  teaching 
she  was  for  several  years  dean  of 
academy  women,  and  for  a time  act- 
ing dean  of  college  women. 

During  the  last  four  years  she  has 
made  careful  research  and  study  of 
several  phases  of  Oberlin  history  and 
has  presented  her  material  through 
the  columns  of  the  Alumni  Magazine 
in  a most  informative  and  interesting 
manner. 

Miss  Hosford’s  subject  for  the  asso- 
ciation meeting  is,  "The  Oberlin 
Idea.” 


Made  President  American 
Alumni  Council 

Alumni  Secretary  John  G.  Olmstead 
was  elected  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Alumni  Council  at  its  annual 
meeting  held  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  May 
1-3.  This  organization  is  made  up  of 
the  alumni  secretaries,  alumni  maga- 
zine editors,  and  alumni  fund  direc- 
tors of  the  300  largest  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Olmstead  also  appeared  on  the 
program  of  the  convention,  presenting 
a paper  on  "Achievements  of  Alumni 
Associations.”  His  paper  was  based  on 
a study  of  1,400  questionnaires  from 
college  and  alumni  association  offi- 
cers. 

In  April  Mr.  Olmstead  spoke  before 
the  annual  convention  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  of  the  National  Catholic  Alumni 
Federation.  His  subject  was  “Aims 
and  Policies  of  Alumni  Associations.” 
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Yeomen  Teams  Do  Well  In  Three  Spring  Sports 

By  William  Chamberlain,  ’33 


In  the  past  month  three  Oberlin 
athletic  teams  have  been  engaged  in 
almost  uninterrupted  practice  and 
competition,  and  all  have  fared  ex- 
ceptionally well.  Coach  Throner’s 
baseball  team,  captained  by  Tom  Will- 
iams, has  a record  of  five  straight  vic- 
tories, all  of  them  victories  by  consid- 
erable margins:  Coach  Kiracofe’s  ten- 
nis team,  with  Captain  Ed  Reischauer, 
has  a record  of  five  wins,  one  defeat, 
and  one  tie;  and  Coach  Kinsey’s  track- 
men, with  their  ace.  Captain  Jim 
Barnes,  have  taken  three  victories 
and  two  defeats.  All  of  these  events 
have  been  well  contested  and  inter- 
esting to  the  nth  degree,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  some  of  them  have  been 
won  by  rather  large  scores.  Before 
proceeding  to  accounts  of  all  contests 
it  might  be  interesting  to  note  that 
the  spirit  behind  each  of  these  teams, 
as  well  as  the  spirit  within  the 
teams,  has  been  unusually  good.  The 
coaches  have  had  fine  co-operation, 
and  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  this 
spring  has  been  one  of  the  best  sport 
seasons  in  Oberlin  in  some  time. 

About  the  personnel  of  the  baseball 
team  a few  words  might  be  said  be- 
fore any  account  of  the  games  is 
given.  Eight  lettermen  of  last  year 
form  a nucleus  for  this  year’s  team. 
Butzberger,  a crack  pitcher,  has  been 
thus  far  out  of  the  Yeoman  line-up, 
but  he  may  be  in  shape  soon.  Biel, 
Beattie,  TeWinkel,  and  Giddings  have 
been  pitching  this  season;  Ficken  and 
-\dams  have  been  catching;  Meinhold 
and  Irwin  have  been  playing  at  first; 
Xeubauer  has  been  at  the  second 
sack;  Captain  Williams  is  holding 
down  his  regular  position  at  short- 
stop; Barr  is  at  third;  and  among  the 
fielders  have  been  Cromie,  Griffith, 
Whitcomb,  and  Thomas. 

FIVE  STRAIGHT  VICTORIES 

The  Yeomen  took  their  first  game 
from  Mt.  Union  by  a score  of  9 to  4. 
Beattie,  pitching  lor  the  Yeomen,  al- 
lowed the  Mounties  but  five  hits,  and 
the  Yeomen  took  twelve  from  Fox. 
That,  coupled  with  five  Mountie  er- 
rors and  five  bases  on  balls,  gave  the 
Oberlin  team  their  nine  runs.  Adams 
for  Oberlin  and  McLaughlin  for  Mt. 
Union  completed  the  batteries. 

Two  days  later  the  Yeomen  won  a 
slow  game  from  Bluffton  by  a 3 to  1 
score.  Although  Bluffton  made  8 hits 
to  Oberlin’s  7,  the  Yeomen  were  able  to 
take  advantage  of  their  breaks  better. 
The  batteries  were  Biel  and  Adams 
for  Oberlin,  and  Miller  and  Gallant 


for  Bluffton.  An  interesting  sideline 
on  the  game  was  the  fact  that  Cap- 
tain Tom  Williams  of  Oberlin  had  a 
brother  playing  at  third  on  the  Bluff- 
ton team. 

On  May  3rd  the  Crimson  and  Gold 
nine  decisively  defeated  the  Kent 
State  team  by  a 10  to  0 score.  The 
work  of  the  Yeoman  Beattie  on  the 
mound  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
Oberlin  triumph,  although  the  whole 
team  worked  very  well.  The  Yeomen 
garnered  11  hits,  largely  through  the 
good  hitting  of  Adams  and  Ficken, 
and  the  downstaters  got  six.  Adams 
caught  for  Oberlin,  and  Hall  and 
Bolen  made  up  the  Kent  battery. 

The  Yeomen  took  their  fourth 
straight  win  from  Otterbein  on  May 
9th.  Home  runs  by  Williams  and 
Ficken,  and  good  pitching  by  Biel  fea- 
tured the  game.  The  Yeomen  got  12 
hits  and  6 runs,  while  Otterbein  got  6 
hits  and  two  runs.  There  were  fewer 
errors  than  in  any  other  game  this 
season.  It  was  a real  exhibition  of 
what  an  Oberlin  team  can  do  at  its 
best.  Adams  caught  again  tor  Ober- 
lin, and  Botts  and  Fowler  made  up 
the  battery  for  the  visitors. 

On  the  seventeenth  the  Yeomen 
took  their  fifth  straight  victory  by 
winning  from  Western  Reserve.  Biel 
and  Beattie  pitched  for  Oberlin,  and 
Adams  caught.  The  final  score  was  7 
to  4 in  favor  of  the  Crimson  and 
Gold.  The  Thronerites  have  seven 
games  to  play  yet,  but  with  the  team 
playing  in  its  present  form,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  outcome  of 
those  games.  The  season  closes  on 
June  14th  with  two  games  with  Woos- 
ter, one  at  Wooster  and  one  at  Ober- 
lin, Several  Yeoman  baseballers  will 
be  lost  by  graduation  this  June,  but 
there  is  a promising  gi'oup  of  sopho- 
more players  this  year,  and  there  will 
be  a strong  Freshman  team  available 
in  addition. 

JIM  BARNES  LEADS  IN  TRACK 

Coach  Kinsey’s  tracksters  lost  their 
first  meet  to  Michigan  Normal  by  a 
score  of  51  to  80  on  April  19th.  Cap- 
tain Jim  Barnes  of  Oberlin  was  the 
high  point  man  of  the  meet,  taking 
first  places  in  the  100  and  220  dashes, 
the  220  low  hurdles,  and  running  as 
anchor  man  on  the  winning  relay 
team.  Gaige  did  well  in  the  low 
hurdles,  .Service  won  in  the  880  and 
mile,  Hollands  and  Parker  took  sec- 
ond in  the  880,  and  the  relay  team 
of  Maxwell,  Parker,  Hollands,  and 
Barnes  proved  to  he  very  fast.  No- 


votny and  Adams  showed  up  well  in 
the  field  events. 

On  April  26th  the  Yeomen  closely 
defeated  Ohio  Wesleyan’s  invading 
cindermen  by  a score  of  68  2-3  to 
62  1-3.  The  meet  was  nip  and  tuck  all 
the  way  through,  and  the  outcome  was 
in  doubt  until  the  final  computation  of 
the  score.  Barnes  was  again  the  high 
point  man  of  the  day  with  11  points 
to  his  credit,  in  spite  of  a bad  leg. 
Service  and  Hollands  ran  well  in  the 
distances  for  Oberlin,  and  Sells, 
Gaige,  Johnson,  and  Moorehead  all 
did  some  excellent  work  in  the  field 
events.  Lambacher,  Opfer,  and  Dean 
did  the  good  work  for  Wesleyan,  al- 
though their  whole  team  was  pretty 
even  in  ali  events. 

RUN  UP  BIG  SCORES 

On  May  3rd  Ohio  Northern  suc- 
cumbed by  a 109  to  22  score.  Captain 
Barnes  again  starred  with  individual 
honors  totaling  15  points.  Service 
and  Novotny  each  took  10  points,  and 
Shelby  took  high  honors  for  Ohio 
Northern  with  six  points.  Oberlin 
Yeomen  took  all  firsts,  seven  seconds, 
and  seven  thirds,  to  five  seconds  and 
seven  thirds  for  Northern.  The  meet 
was  held  in  Oberlin  and  the  sun 
really  shone.  Perhaps  it  was  that 
felicitous  change  that  gave  the  Yeo- 
men the  necessary  ambition  to  do  so 
well  in  the  meet. 

On  May  10th  Oberlin  traveled  to  Ox- 
ford where  the  strong  Miami  team 
beat  them  decisively,  99  1-3  to  31  2-3. 
The  Yeomen  took  only  two  firsts,  that 
of  Captain  Barnes  in  the  220  low 
hurdles,  and  Service,  who  won  the 
mile  in  4 minutes  and  a half.  The 
Miami  team  was  unquestionably  good 
in  everything,  especially  in  the  field 
events.  They  were  too  good  for  the  Yeo- 
men, that  was  all. 

Oberlin  braced  and  made  up  for 
this  defeat  by  winning  over  Wooster 
on  the  17th  at  Wooster,  and  on  Woos- 
ter’s Color  Day,  too.  The  score  was  90 
to  35.  Barnes  again  took  high  honors, 
and  Service  performed  in  his  custom- 
ary creditable  manner  in  the  distance 
jaunts.  There  are  yet  two  meets  left, 
one  with  Reserve  on  the  24th,  and  on 
the  31st  the  Kinseymen  go  to  the  Big 
Six  meet  at  Wooster.  We  expect 
them  to  have  lots  of  luck  as  long  as 
Barnes  and  Service  are  running,  al- 
though the  rest  of  the  team  does  by 
no  means  count  for  nothing. 

TENNIS  TEAMS  ALSO  SCORE 
VICTORIES 

As  for  the  racket  sport.  Coach 
Kiracofe  has  several  boys  who  know 
their  business  pretty  well  and  are  not 
slow  in  showing  it  to  the  world.  On 
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April  23rd  they  made  a clean  sweep 
of  all  matches  against  Mt.  Union  at 
Alliance.  Reischauer  played  No.  1 
for  Oberlin,  and  Lindsay  played  No. 
2.  Motter  and  Mark  were  the  other 
members  of  the  team.  Two  days 
later  the  same  team  served  a 4 to  2 
decision  to  Bluffton,  Mark,  Motter  and 
Lindsay  taking  their  singles  matches, 
and  the  Motter-Mark  team  winning  in 
the  doubles.  Bluffton  had  previously 
defeated  Wittenberg  and  was  counted 
a strong  team. 

On  May  1st  Oberlin  took  the  Ken- 
yon racket-wielders  into  camp,  six  to 
nothing.  The  same  team  played  for 
the  Yeomen,  except  tor  the  fact  that 
Mark  played  No.  1 for  the  first  time, 
and  let  it  be  said  that  he  played  a 
good  game.  On  their  trip  into  Mich- 
igan on  May  8th,  9th,  and  10th,  the 
Yeomen  netters  broke  even.  They 
tied  with  Michigan  Normal,  3 to  3; 
they  lost  to  Western  State  Teachers 
at  Kalamazoo,  0 to  6;  and  they  won 
from  Michigan  State,  4 to  2.  The 
Kalamazoo  defeat  does  not  seem  so 
had  when  we  consider  that  that  team 
is  the  champion  team  in  Michigan,  and 
that  their  No.  1 man  is  singles  champ 
of  all  Michigan. 

On  April  17th  the  Yeoman  netmen 
handily  defeated  Wooster  at  the  same 
time  that  Wooster  was  having  diffi- 
culty with  the  Yeoman  baseball  team. 
The  Kiracofe  men  have  four  more 
matches  and  then  the  state  tourna- 
ment at  Gambier  on  May  31st.  We 
are  sure  that  the  hoys,  Mark,  Cap- 
tain Reischauer,  Lindsay,  and  smiling 
George  Motter,  will  have  the  same 
good  fortune  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Kiracofe,  who  is  coaching  the  tennis 
team  for  the  first  time,  deserves  a 
large  part  of  the  credit  for  the  Yeo- 
man success. 

In  addition  to  these  sports,  intra- 
mural competition  in  baseball,  track, 
and  tennis  is  being  held  with  a great 
number  interested.  Contests  are  run 
off  regularly  and  keen  competition  is 
shown  in  all  of  them.  Credit  for  the 
success  of  this,  of  course,  goes  to  Dr. 
Nichols  and  his  staff  of  intramural 
managers,  all  of  whom  have  worked 
earnestly  that  a good  all-Oberlin  sport 
program  may  be  kept  alive. 


Phi  Beta  Kappa  Officers 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ober- 
lin chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  for  the 
year  1930-31:  President,  Professor 

Lloyd  W.  Taylor;  Vice-President, 
Mrs.  Louis  E.  Lord,  ’97;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Donald  M.  Love,  ’16. 


Faculty  Engage  in  Intercol- 
legiate Athletics 

An  innovation  in  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics took  place  in  Oberlin  in  May 
when  a faculty  team  of  golfers  from 
Wooster  competed  on  the  Oberlin 
greens  with  a faculty  team  repre- 
senting the  Crimson  and  Gold. 

Though  rain  tried  to  dampen  the 
ardor  of  the  pill  shooters  and  the 
gallery  consisted  of  one  lone  woman 
who  watched  the  tee-off  from  an  auto, 
the  match  was  rated  a success. 

Presidents  Wishart  and  Wilkins, 
together  with  Dean  Kelso  of  Wooster 
and  Professor  Holmes  of  Oberlin, 
made  up  a foursome  that  got  the 
most  attention  from  the  still  and 
movie  cameramen. 

The  presidential  scores  were  not 
announced  as  evening  appointments 
kept  the  executives  from  finishing  the 
18  holes.  It  is  reported,  however,  that 
the  Oberlin  president  was  in  the  lead. 
Coach  L.  C.  Boles  of  Wooster  de- 
feated Oberlin’s  champion.  Professor 
E.  A.  Miller,  1 up  in  each  of  the  9- 
hole  rounds.  The  Wooster  coach  had 
37  and  38  for  low  medal  of  75.  The 
Oberlin  professor  of  education  was 
low  for  Oberlin  with  77.  Par  for  the 
local  course  in  36. 

The  announced  scores  for  the  two 
colleges  were;  Oberlin,  26;  Wooster, 
4.  A return  match  at  Wooster  is 
planned  for  the  early  fall.  No  sum- 
mer training  rules  were  adopted. 


Golf  for  Commencement 

Golf,  which  was  added  to  the  Com- 
mencement attractions  for  alumni  last 
year,  is  scheduled  again  for  this  June. 

Thomas  Henderson,  former  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
college,  is  donor  of  the  cup  to  he 
presented  to  the  individual  medalist. 
Judge  Ernest  Van  Fossan,  who  pre- 
sented the  tin  cups  to  the  also-rans 
last  year,  is  stocking  up  with  parafin 
cups  for  this  year’s  prizes.  The 
judge  writes  from  Washington  that 
he  recently  tied  for  first  prize  in  the 
Duffer’s  tournament  at  the  Congress- 
ional Country  club,  so  that  the  Ober- 
lin golfers  better  look  to  their 
laurels. 

Golf  balls  will  be  the  prizes  for 
runner  up,  highest  medal  score,  most 
pars,  most  birdies,  an  eagle,  and  a 
hole  in  one.  There  will  also  be  a 
prize  cup  to  go  to  the  class  with  the 
largest  number  of  men  entered. 

Last  year  winners  were:  Landis  ’23, 
Bosworth  ’23,  Schmidt  ’28,  Steller  ’19, 
Holmes,  faculty,  and  Bebout  ’96. 

Faculty  men  will  be  permitted  to 


associate  with  the  alumni  on  the 
greens  and  paired  with  them  as  far 
as  possible. 

The  men's  tournament  occurs  Sat- 
urday morning,  June  14.  On  Monday 
morning,  June  16,  a similar  contest 
for  women  will  be  staged,  with  prizes. 
A .fl.OO  entry  fee  will  be  charged. 
All  planning  to  play  are  asked  to  no- 
tify in  advance  Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols,  ’ll, 
Warner  Gymnasium,  chairman  of  the 
Men’s  Committee,  or  Mrs  Ellen  Birds- 
eye Hatch,  ’02,  Women’s  Gymnasium, 
chairman  of  the  Women’s  Committee. 


Shansi  School  Captures 
Sport  Honors 

Word  has  just  been  received  from 
Robert  Lewis,  '28,  that  the  Oberlin 
Shansi  school  rated  high  honors  in 
the  annual  Shansi  province  sport 
tournament.  The  hoys  took  first 
place  in  both  the  singles  and  doubles 
of  the  tennis  tournament  and  second 
place  in  the  basketball  tournament. 
The  girls  captured  second  place  in 
the  volleyball  tournament. 


Dr.  Wager’s  Articles  Re- 
ceive Praise 

Dr.  Wager’s  article,  “ On  Being 
Emeritus,”  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine,  has  re- 
ceived honorable  mention  for  its  lit- 
erary excellence  by  a committee  from 
the  American  Alumni  Council. 

Some  sixty  articles,  printed  during 
the  past  year,  were  submitted  by 
alumni  magazine  editors.  The  judges 
were  professors  of  English  at  Dart- 
mouth and  College  of  City  of  New 
York,  and  the  Alumni  Magazine  ed- 
itor at  Wellesley. 

Dr.  Wager’s  column,  “ To  Whom  It 
May  Concern,”  continues  to  he  com- 
mended both  by  alumni  and  non- 
alumni readers.  Commendatory  com- 
ments and  letters  are  so  common 
that  the  magazine  \vould  contain 
them  every  month  if  all  were  printed. 
Here  is  a sample,  just  received: 

Chestertown,  Md., 

Dear  Editor:  May  10,  1930. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  one  num- 
ber of  any  periodical,  and  particularly 
of  a college  magazine,  contains  two 
such  essays  as  Professor  Wager’s  on 
courtesy,  and  the  one  on  meditation, 
by  Professor  Mack,  something  should 
he  done  about  it.  I have  already 
passed  my  copy  around  to  all  of  my 
friends.  If  I knew  anything  tangi- 
ble I could  do,  in  addition  to  renew- 
ing my  subscription,  I should  do  it 
gratefully.  As  it  is.  I can  think  of 
nothing  better  than  thus  writing— 
inadequately  enough— of  my  gi-ati- 
Very  sincerely  yours, 
GKItTRUnE  iNG.VLLS,  ’15. 
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Swimming  Pool  for 

Wild  applause  greeted  the  chapel 
announcement  May  14  that  Oberlin 
was  shortly  to  have  a swimming  pool 
for  women. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  M.  Crane, 

Jr.,  of  Dalton,  Mass.,  are  the  donors. 
Their  announced  gift  is  $75,000. 

Mr.  Crane  is  president  of  the  Crane 
Company,  internationally  known  mak- 
ers of  high  grade  papers  and  es- 
pecially those  for  government  ciu'- 


Women  Assured 

rency  and  government  bonds.  The 
Crane  mills  were  founded  over  100 
years  ago  and  were  among  the  pion- 
eers in  the  manufacturing  of  paper  in 
the  United  States. 

Plans  will  he  drawn  at  once  and 
work  begun  during  the  present  calen- 
dar year,  according  to  the  announce- 
ment. The  pool  will  undoubtedly  be 
in  conjunction  with  the  proposed 
women’s  gymnasium,  site  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  decided. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  Continues 

Modified  Program 

Considerable  modification  in  the 
work  of  the  student  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has 
occurred  in  the  past  few  years.  The 
Sunday  afternoon  meeting,  bible  study 
classes,  and  mission  study  classes  are 
no  longer  held.  It  is  not  a dead  insti- 
tution, however,  according  to  a recent 
statement  of  its  work  carried  in  the 
Review. 

Among  the  activities  listed  was  the 
work  at  the  Children’s  Home,  where 
Sunday  school  classes,  game  hours, 
and  hikes  are  carried  on. 

A club  among  freshmen  is  main- 
tained. 

An  all-student  religious  service  Sun- 
day afternoon  once  a month  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Y.  M.  in  cooperation  with 
the  Y.  AV. 

It  assisted  in  the  religious  confer- 
ence week. 

A Hi-Y  club  is  carried  on  among 
high  school  boys. 

An  athletic  program  is  provided  in 
the  public  schools. 

The  football  stag  is  managed  by 
the  Y. 

The  new  lodge  at  Chance  Creek  was 
provided  and  outfitted  through  Y 
funds. 

During  the  first  semester  the  Y or- 
ganized and  carried  through  a broad 
program  of  assistance  for  delinquent 
freshmen,  arranging  special  classes 
and  tutors  for  those  falling  behind  in 
their  scholastic  work. 

In  the  fall  the  Y brought  to  the 
campus  Dr.  Ames,  noted  psychiatrist 
of  New  York,  whose  lectures  and  con- 
ferences were  the  most  notable  events 
of  their  kind  enjoyed  in  Oberlin  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Th(^  King-Bosworth  room  in  the 
Men’s  Building,  a men's  club  room,  is 
provided  and  maintained  by  the  Y. 

This  work  is  carried  on  entirely  by 
the  olllcers  and  members,  there  being 
no  paid  secretary  as  in  former  years. 
The  organization  stands  as  always 
for  a high  type  of  Christian  manhood. 
It  works  quietly  but  effectively. 


Causey  Conference  Creates 
Discussion 

The  fourth  conference  made  possible 
by  the  Causey  Lecture  Fund  has  been 
spoken  of  as  the  best  of  those  held 
during  the  past  two  years.  Professor 
P.  T.  Fenn,  reporting  the  series  in  the 
Review,  said  in  part: 

•‘The  subject  for  discussion  was 
The  Future  of  Political  Parties.  The 
problem  indicated  is  certainly  a vital 
one;  but  whether  or  not  its  treatment 
is  timeiy  seamed  to  be  a matter  of  dis- 
pute, both  among  the  speakers  and  on 
the  floor.  The  staff  offered  an  inter- 
esting variety  of  approaches.  First 
there  came  Mr.  Carver,  an  economist. 
His  office  it  was  to  lay  the  theoret- 
ical foundations.  He  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Garner,  a professor  of  inter- 
national law.  He  indicated  the  ele- 
ments which  create  either  a two-party 
or  a multiple-party  system,  and  point- 
ed a way  out  of  the  present  incompe- 
tence. Then  came  Norman  Thomas, 
who,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  nomi- 
nee of  the  Socialistic  Party  for  the 
Presidency  at  the  last  elections.  He 
exposed  the  sham  and  reality  of  party 
life  and  offered  his  solution  tor  the 
future.  At  the  end  came  John  Dewey, 
a professor  of  Philosophy.  He  ana- 
lyzed the  needs  and  aspirations  of  so- 
ciety, and  maintained  that  the  present 
party  system  cannot  meet  them.” 

Hi-O-Hi’s  Needed 

The  Oberlin  College  library  will  be 
glad  to  receive  any  copies  of  the  Hi- 
O-Hi  of  the  past  fifteen  years.  The 
library  endeavors  to  keep  one  com- 
plete set  intact  tor  record  purposes 
and  one  set  for  consultation  and  use 
by  students.  Not  only  is  the  circu- 
lating set  becoming  worn,  but  it  is  a 
sad  fact  that  coiiies  sometimes  dis- 
appear or  are  mutilated  by  the  re- 
moval of  pictures  or  printed  matter. 
The  library  needs  particularly  the  III- 
0-Hi’s  published  by  the  classes  of 
1023,  1925,  192G,  1927,  and  1928,  but 

in  anticipation  of  future  needs,  any 
volumes  will  be  ■welcomed. 


Praise  Oberlin  College  Hour 

“One  of  the  most  delightful  hours 
of  music  heard  on  the  air  this  year” 
is  the  way  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
characterized  the  Oberlin  hour  given 
over  Station  WTAM  in  Cleveland 
Easter  Sunday  evening. 

Five  choirs  and  a number  of  solo- 
ists were  heard  on  the  program.  The 
vocal  soloists  were  Professors  Bruce 
Benjamin,  Louis  Hartson  and  Florence 
Hall,  and  Mr.  Eugene  Morgan.  Pro- 
fessor Rebel’  Johnson  entertained  on 
the  violin.  Marjorie  Watters  played 
the  harp.  Professor  Arthur  Williams 
was  heard  in  a cornet  soio. 

The  choirs  included  those  of  the 
First  Church,  Methodist  Church,  the  A 
Cappella  Choir,  the  Oberlin-Lakeside 
Vested  String  Choir,  and  the  Junior 
and  Intermediate  Choirs.  Professors 
Olaf  Christiansen  and  Don  Morrison 
were  directing.  Accompaniment  on  the 
organ  was  provided  by  Dr.  George 
Andrews  and  Professor  William 
Breckenridge. 

While  the  program  was  not  heard 
as  widely  as  was  the  broadcast  in 
January,  there  have  been  fine  words 
of  appreciation  from  many  people 
scattered  about  the  United  States. 

Many  Oberlin  peopie  gathered  in 
small  groups  to  hear  the  music  and 
others  singly  were  carried  back  to 
the  campus  for  an  hour.  One  recent 
graduate  teaching  in  Alabama  wrote: 

“ 1 was  reminded  of  ali  my  Oberlin 
friends  tonight  when  I heard  the 
very  fine  program  which  came  over 
AVTAM.  There  was  a little  interfer- 
ence during  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, but  I heard  the  last  five  num- 
bers very  clearly. 

“ The  program  was  a great  pleas- 
ure to  hear,  not  only  because  it  was 
from  Oberlin  but  because  of  the  mu- 
sic itself.  I had  not  realized  how 
much  I was  missing  such  music  un- 
til I heard  it  again.” 

An  alumnus  who  had  written  in  for 
additional  copies  of  the  advanced  pro- 
gram wrote  afterwards: 

“ You  may  be  interested  in  know- 
ing how  I used  the  Alumni  Magazines 
you  kindly  sent  in  response  to  my  re- 
quest. 

“An  .Atwater  Kent  was  installed  in 
our  church  through  the  kindness  of  a 
dealer  here  and  on  Easter  Sunday 
evening  we  listened  to  the  wonderful 
Easier  nmsic  from  Oberlin  over 
WTAM.  It  was  a treat  for  which  we 
have  you  to  thank.  I sent  the  mag- 
azines to  tour  other  towns  and  used 
two  here.  1 am  sure  the  program 
was  appreciated  in  each  of  these 
places.” 
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Becomes  Youngest  College 
President 

Robert  N.  Montgomery,  In  1921-22 
secretary  of  the  Oberlin  College  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  and  since  1925  husband  of  Ruth 
Kelly  Montgomery,  c’22,  has  become 
the  youngest  college  president  in  the 
United  States.  He  takes  up  his  du- 
ties as  the  executive  head  of  Tarkio 
College,  Tarkio,  Mo.,  next  fall. 

At  the  age  of  27  Dr.  Montgomery 
was  the  youngest  theological  professor 
in  the  United  States  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  and 
Old  Testament  literature  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh Theological  Seminary.  He  is 
a son  of  Dr.  John  Knox  Montgomery, 
president  of  Muskingum  College.  Mon- 
mouth College  has  made  him  a doc- 
tor of  divinity.  He  is  at  present 
working  toward  the  Ph.D.  degree  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh. 


Vocational  Lectures 
Provided 

As  one  means  of  assisting  students 
to  secure  authentic  information  con- 
cerning occupations,  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  has  offered  again 
the  past  year  an  elective  course  in 
the  Selection  of  A Vocation  under  the 
direction  of  J.  Anthony  Humphreys, 
director  of  Personnel  Service.  During 
the  present  semester  seven  fields  of 
work  have  been  presented  by  special 
lecturers,  as  follows: 

The  Field  of  Business,  by  Mark  0. 
Ward,  TO,  Cincinnati  Branch 
Manager  for  B.  F.  Goodrich  Com- 
pany. 

Communications  Industries,  by  E. 
H.  Gustafson,  general  commer- 
cial manager  of  northeast  area  of 
Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Company. 
Investment  Banking,  by  R.  W.  Val- 
entine, of  Halsey-Stuart  & Co., 
Chicago. 

Industrial  Personnel  Work,  by  Miss 
Lena  E.  Ebeling,  Service  and 
Employment  Manager,  Sherwin- 
Williams  Company,  Cleveland. 

The  Work  of  the  Librarian,  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  S.  Fowler,  Librarian  of 
Oberlin  College. 

The  Field  of  Education,  by  Pro- 
fessor Floyd  S.  Gove  of  the  de- 
partment of  education  of  Oberlin 
College. 

Social  Work,  by  Profesor  W.  I.  New- 
sletter, of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Applied  Social  Sciences,  Western 
Reserve  University. 

Students  interested  in  only  certain 
ones  of  the  lectures  have  been  wel- 
come to  attend  them  although  they 
were  not  enrolled  in  the  course  as 
regular  students. 


Addresses  Before  Biological 
Club 

The  members  of  the  faculty  who 
are  concerned  with  biological  sub- 
jects, (Botany,  Ecology,  Psychology, 
and  Zoology),  together  with  certain 
others  from  the  Kindergarten  School 
staff,  and  from  the  town,  are  organ- 
ized as  the  so-called  Biological  Club 
of  Oberlin.  This  is  of  long  standing, 
having  held  fairly  regular  monthly 
meetings  during  the  college  year  for 
over  twenty  years.  The  main  ob- 
ject is  to  bring  before  its  membership 
such  research  projects  as  are  in  prog- 
ress in  our  midst,  and  to  report  im- 
portant work  recently  published  in 
the  several  biological  fields. 

On  account  of  the  departmental 
demonstration  evenings  which  have 
been  held  during  the  year,  and  at 
which  current  research  has  been 
shown,  the  Biological  Club  has 
brought  in  more  outside  speakers 
than  usual.  The  meetings  for  the 
current  year  have  been  addressed  as 
follows: 

October  — Professors  Rogers  and 
Hibbard  reported  leading  features  of 
the  International  Congress  of  Physi- 
ologists held  in  Boston  during  the 
summer. 

November — Professors  Stetson  and 
Hartson  gave  resumes  of  important 
papers  presented  at  the  International 
Congress  of  Psychologists  held  in 
New  Haven  in  August. 

December — Dr.  R.  W.  Bradshaw, 
college  physician,  gave  an  address  on 
“Immunity.” 

January — Professor  Ralph  Bangham 
of  Wooster  College  gave  an  illustrated 
address  on  the  Biological  Survey  of 
Lake  Erie,  his  own  special  interest 
being  investigation  of  enemies  of  the 
fish  industry. 

February — Dr.  B.  E.  Saunders  of 
Elyria  spoke  on  the  subject:  “MTiat 
Causes  That?”  his  chief  interest  be- 
ing certain  factors  which  have  a bear- 
ing on  hygiene  of  the  teeth. 

March — Miss  Dorothy  Treat,  Ober- 
lin ’25,  now  engaged  in  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Cleveland  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  addressed  the  club 
on  “Fossil  Fishes  of  the  Ohio  Shales,” 
illustrated. 

April — Professor  Alfred  S.  Romer, 
of  the  Department  of  Palaeontology 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  recently 
returned  from  an  extended  fossil 
hunting  tour  in  Africa,  addressed  the 
club  on  experiences  and  results  of 
that  expedition;  illustrated. 

May — The  final  meeting  of  the  year 
was  devoted  to  addresses  by  Pro- 
fessor T.  Wingate  Todd,  head  of  the 


department  of  Anatomy  in  the  Medi- 
cal School  of  W.  R.  U.,  and  by  Miss 
Wilhelmina  Kuenzel,  Oberlin  ’22,  re- 
search associate  in  the  same  depart- 
ment. 


Classes  in  Economics  Co-op- 
erate with  Merchants 

The  class  in  marketing,  under  Pro- 
fessor Arthur  E.  Nilsson,  is  making 
a survey  of  the  buying  habits  of  the 
citizens  of  Elyria  at  the  request  of  the 
Elyria  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Twelve 
members  of  the  class  are  doing  the 
field  work,  which  consists  of  asking 
representative  Elyria  buyers  to  an- 
swer a questionnaire  prepared  by  the 
class. 

’Phe  object  of  the  survey  is  to  dis- 
cover the  effect  of  a large  city  like 
Cleveland  on  the  buying  habits  of  the 
outlying  towns. 

At  the  same  time  another  survey 
is  being  conducted  by  the  remainder 
of  the  class  in  connection  with  a 
national  survey  of  the  American  mar- 
ket under  the  auspices  of  Daniel 
Starch,  a former  professor  at  Har- 
vard School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion. 


Mrs.  Browning  of  Fair- 
child  House  Dies 

Mrs.  Flora  A.  Browning,  matron  of 
Fairchild  House  for  the  past  thirteen 
years,  died  suddenly  May  5 of  heart 
trouble.  Mrs.  Browning  had  been  in 
poor  health  for  some  months,  but  had 
taken  care  of  her  duties  until  tw’O 
weeks  before  her  death. 


Orchestra  Contest  Brings 

High  School  Students 

High  school  musicians  numbering 
more  than  twelve  hundred  were  in 
Oberlin  April  24-25  participating  in  a 
state  orchestra  contest. 

The  contest  was  sponsored  by  the 
College  and  was  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Professor  Arthur  Will- 
iams, head  of  the  wind  instrument  de- 
partment of  the  conservator}’. 

Orchestras  were  grouped  under  six 
classifications  according  to  senior  or 
junior  high  schools,  and  to  number  of 
students. 

A new  feature  this  year  was  en- 
semble groups  in  competition.  The 
judges  were  greatly  pleased  with  the 
high  standard  of  the  work  of  these 
groups. 

'riiis  is  the  second  year  that  Ober- 
lin has  brought  high  school  students 
to  the  campus  for  this  purpose. 
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President  Morgan  Is 

Honors  Day  Speaker 

Honors  day  occurred  May  7,  with  a 
special  chapel  service,  at  which  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  address  was  given 
by  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Morgan,  president 
of  Antioch  College. 

One-eighth  of  the  senior  class  were 
this  year  made  members  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  honorary  scholarship  society, 
and  three  members  were  selected  from 
the  junior  class.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  this  connection  the  wide  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  high  schools 
from  which  these  39  students  came 
to  Oberlin.  Only  in  the  case  of 
the  Oberlin  high  school  and  the  Mc- 
Kinley high  school,  Niles,  Ohio,  did 
more  than  one  student  come  from  the 
same  school.  Twelve  different  states 
were  represented,  as  widely  scattered 
as  New  York,  California,  Louisiana, 
and  Wisconsin. 

The  junior  honor  list  contained 
28  names,  the  sophomore  list  29 
names,  and  the  freshman  list  32. 
The  Conservatory  freshman  list  had 
16  names,  which  is  ten  per  cent  of 
the  class. 


Senior  Publishes  Novel 

T.  C.  Ch’en  (Ch’en  Ch’uan)  of  the 
class  of  1930,  has  published  another 
novel  under  the  title  Chung  Tu  (Con- 
flict). The  book  appears  in  the  Chi- 
nese language,  with  the  imprint  of 
the  Li  Chih  Publishing  Co.,  Shang- 
hai. The  book  was  written  in  and  is 
dated  from  Oberlin.  This  is  Mr. 
Ch’en’s  second  novel. 


Dr.  Dett  and  Hampton 

Choir  Tour  Europe 

English  newspapers  and  American 
papers  carrying  English  dispatches 
have  been  noting  the  visit  of  the 
Hampton  Institute  choir  to  England 
this  spring. 

This  choir,  which  already  had 
a national  reputation,  is  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  Dett  of  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory  class  of  1908. 
Dr.  Dett  was  given  a Doctor  of  Music 
degree  by  Hampton  in  1924  and  by 
Oberlin  in  1926,  and  is  a well  known 
composer. 

The  choir,  while  abroad,  was  ofll- 
cially  received  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Plymouth,  sang  before  Premier  Ram- 
8(‘y  MacDonald,  and  at  the  American 
Embassy  in  Ixjndon.  Their  first  pub- 
lic concert  was  in  Queen’s  Hall,  Lon- 
don. After  England  they  went  to 
Belgium,  Holland,  France,  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  Austria. 


Tribute  to  Dr.  Andrew's 

Dr.  George  W'.  Andrews,  professor 
of  organ,  received  a fine  tribute  in 
Honolulu  recently.  Charles  Paul  Tan- 
ner, director-organist  of  the  Central 
Union  Church,  at  an  organ  recital 
given  by  him  February  28,  said  to 
his  audience,  “I  wish  1 might  take  you 
tonight  to  Oberlin  College  where  the 
great  American  organist.  Dr.  An- 
drews, carries  on  his  work.  He  has 
undoubtedly  been  more  responsible 
for  turning  out  fine  organists  than 
any  other  musician  in  America.” 
Recognition  of  Dr.  Andrews’  contri- 
bution to  the  musical  world  is  not 
confined  to  a small  circle  nor  to 
Oberlin  only. 


Conventions  to  Meet  in 
Oberlin 

Oberlin  is  to  be  host  to  two  confer- 
ences this  summer.  On  June  20-21  a 
hundred  or  more  women  will  be  in 
town  for  an  interracial  conference. 
This  will  be  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Commission  on  Church  and  Race 
Relations  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches.  College  buildings  will  be 
used  for  meetings  and  housing,  the 
Methodist  church  tor  meals. 

The  Junior  Convention  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  St.  Andrew  will  bring  ap- 
proximately 200  boys  ranging  in  age 
from  14-21  in  annual  meeting  August 
26-29.  The  Men’s  Building  will  be 
headquarters  for  this  group. 


New'  Liberal  Club 

As  an  outgrowth  of  increased 
thought  by  the  students  in  political, 
social,  and  economic  problems  the  stu- 
dents have  formed  a Liberal  club. 
Liberal  clubs  have  existed  in  Oberlin 
before;  the  last  one  died  about  five 
years  ago. 

The  club  intends  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  but  not  become  afliliated 
with  national  organizations  such  as 
the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy, 
The  League  tor  Independent  Political 
Action  and  the  Civil  Liberties  League. 


Phi  Beta  Kappa  in  the  Rev- 
olution 

W'liat  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest 
fraternity  pin  existing  in  America  was 
recently  plowed  up  in  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania,  where  W'ashiiigton 
maneuvered  Howe  and  where  Lafay- 
ette was  wounded.  The  pin  is  a Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key.  On  one  side  is  the 
name,  John  Graham,  and  the  year  of 
the  founding  of  the  fraternity,  1776. 
The  i)iu  was  presented  by  W'illiam 


and  Mary  College,  Virginia,  where 
records  show  that  John  Graham  at- 
tended, was  graduated,  and  left  to 
join  the  Revolution.  Since  he  disap- 
peared about  eight  months  later,  the 
finding  of  the  pin  leads  to  the  belief 
that  he  was  killed  in  battle  where  the 
pin  was  found. 


Student  Polls 

The  out-going  editorial  board  of  the 
Review  didn’t  think  a straw  ballot 
on  prohibition  worth  while,  but  the 
new  board  decided  to  hold  one.  Ap- 
proximately one  third  of  the  students 
voted.  The  results  were:  Enforce- 

ment, 295;  Modification,  227;  Re- 
peal, 39. 

At  the  same  time  they  took  a poll 
on  Sunday  movies.  Though  there  is  a 
state  law'  against  movies  on  Sunday, 
many  Ohio  cities  permit  them  to  oper- 
ate unmolested.  There  has  been 
some  agitation  in  Oberlin  to  allow 
the  local  theatre  to  show  pictures  on 
Sunday.  The  student  vote  of  617 
showed  65  per  cent  to  be  in  favor  of 
opening  the  theatre  on  Sunday  out- 
side of  the  church  hour. 


What  Tuition  Should 

a College  Charge? 

Among  the  many  problems  confront- 
ing the  college  administrators  during 
recent  years  has  been  the  matter  of 
tuition.  The  cost  of  operating  our 
educational  plants  grew  so  rapidly 
during  and  following  the  war  that 
the  institutions  were  hard  put  to 
make  both  ends  meet.  Big  endow- 
ment campaigns  were  launched  and 
tuitions  raised.  No  one  questioned 
the  value  of  the  former,  many  doubt- 
ed the  expediency  of  the  latter. 

The  problem  is  not  yet  settled,  for 
most  institutions  are  still  facing  the 
need  of  increased  finances.  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  would  settle  it  by 
charging  tuition  equal  to  the  cost  cf 
instruction.  He  would  of  course  have 
scholarship  funds  available  for  those 
who  could  not  meet  full  tuition. 

A writer  in  the  Williams  Alumni 
Review  suggests  payment  of  tuition 
proportionate  to  one’s  ability  to  pay. 
President  Davis  of  Stevens  Institute 
expects  to  put  into  effect  in  his  in- 
stitution next  year  a remission  plan. 

The  proposal  of  the  Williams  alum- 
nus is  that  there  be  sent  out  with  the 
tuition  bill  the  following  statement: 

“ This  bill  is  for  $400.  This  is  nil 
you  are  called  on  to  pay.  The  act- 
ual cost  of  educating  your  son  is  more 
than  double  that  amount,  or  $900  a 
year.  It  you  can  afford  more  thau 
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$400,  we  ask  you  to  pay  as  much 
more  toward  full  cost  as  you  find  pos- 
sible. If  you  can  afford  the  full  cost 
and  don’t  pay  it,  bear  in  mind  that 
you  are  getting  a gift  from  others. 

"And  finally  bear  in  mind  that  the 
college  is  no  better  than  Its  faculty. 
Our  teachers,  like  most  others,  are 
shockingly  underpaid.  Their  salaries 
can  be  increased  only  if  each  parent 
pays  in  proportion  to  his  ability. 

“ The  amount  you  pay  will  be  kept 
entirely  secret.” 

Dr.  Davis’  plan  at  Stevens  is  op- 
tional with  the  student.  He  may  con- 
tinue as  at  present  to  pay  regular  tui- 
tion, $480  a year,  beginning  next  fall, 
or  he  may  enter  into  this  new  ar- 
rangement. The  basic  tuition  is  to  be 
$600  a year.  A student  will  have  a 
proportionate  amount  of  his  tuition 
reduced  according  to  his  scholarship 
standing  and  his  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities. 

The  plan  provides.  Dr.  Davis  ex- 
plains, that  six  men  in  each  class 
may  get  back  $300  a year,  and  six 
others  in  each  class  $250,  $200,  $150, 
$100,  and  $50  respectively.  Remis- 
sions of  $600  can  be  earned  by  one 
sophomore,  two  juniors,  and  three 
seniors,  and  there  will  be  similar  re- 
missions of  $500  and  $400.  Nine 
groups  of  students,  totaling  162  in  all, 
will  win  special  participation  in  the 
university’s  funds  because  of  merit  in 
scholarship  and  other  attributes  of 
usefulness  and  success. 

The  highest  grade  man  enters  col- 
lege in  September  and  pays  $300,  as 
all  are  required  to  do  before  their 
first  semester.  In  the  middle  of  the 
year  he  gets  a $300  remission,  which 
clears  up  his  tuition  for  that  year. 
In  his  sophomore  year,  if  he  is  at  the 
top  of  his  class,  he  gets  the  $600  re- 
mission and  pays  nothing.  In  the 
junior  year  there  are  two  chances  to 
win  complete  remission,  and  in  the 
senior  year  three.  So  that  the  top 
all-around  man  in  his  class  may  work 
his  way  through  college  by  working 
at  his  college  work,  and  by  the  end 
of  his  course  may  have  earned  a 
$2,400  education  for  $300,  in  addition 
to  being  something  and  somebody 
around  the  college  while  there. 

The  activities  outside  of  the  class- 
room in  which  students  can  earn 
honor  points  to  count  toward  their 
tuition  remissions,  Dr.  Davis  says,  in- 
clude student  honors,  such  as  class 
offices  and  presidencies  of  the  Honor 
Board  and  the  Student  Council;  mem- 
berships and  offices  in  honor  societies 
and  fraternities;  activities  in  college 
engineering  societies,  student  publi- 


cations, dramatic  and  musical  clubs; 
athletic  activities,  including  partici- 
pation and  managerial  work  in  base- 
ball, soccer,  cross  country  running. 


SciKiNcn  .\ND  THE  New  Civilization, 

by  R.  A.  Millikan.  Scribners,  1930. 

Pp.  194. 

This  is  another  collection  of  Milli- 
kan’s addresses,  bound  under  a single 
title.  Unlike  many  such  collections, 
there  is  a common  thought  running 
through  the  whole  series  of  addresses 
which  is  well  described  by  the  title  of 
the  book.  Millikan  is  careful  to 
specify  that  by  Science  he  means  pure 
science  rather  than  the  combination 
of  applied  science,  invention  and  engi- 
neering to  which  the  term  is  all  too 
often  limited.  It  is  not  easy  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  non-technical  reader 
that  applied  science  could  not  exist 
except  upon  the  foundation  of  pure 
science.  Upon  this  contention  Milli- 
kan has  concentrated  his  unusual  ex- 
pository abilities  to  good  effect. 

To  the  reviewer  the  most  impressive 
passage  in  the  book  is  in  the  first 
chapter.  Describing  the  conventional 
criticisms  of  Science  uttered  by  a 
friend,  who  was  a literary  man  of 
note,  Millikan  concludes,  “ Unbelieva- 
ble blindness — a soul  without  a spark  of 
imagination — [unable  to  see  that  Sci- 
ence is]  making  it  possible  for  him 
and  his  kind  to  live  and  work  with- 
out standing  on  the  bowed  backs  of 
human  slaves,  as  his  prototype  has  al- 
ways done  in  ages  past.” 

The  last  chapter,  entitled  “ Three 
Great  Elements  in  Human  progress,” 
appears  to  have  been  written  with 
some  care.  It  possesses  a unity  and 
continuity  of  thought  which  is  not  so 
evident  in  the  preceding  portions.  It 
may  well  be  commended  to  the  reader 
as  the  best  starting  point  in  a peru- 
sal of  the  book. 

It  is  natural  to  over-idealize  ones 
profession.  Professor  Millikan  may  be 
excused  therefore  for  the  prominent 
tendency  to  use  the  word  “Science”  in 
a eulogistic  sense,  with  Inadequate 
recognition  of  its  limitations.  This 
is  especially  prominent  in  two  re- 
spects: First,  the  contention  that  Sci- 
ence is  destined  to  eliminate  war; 
second,  the  identification  of  God  with 
Nature.  Both  of  these  statements  oc- 
cur many  times  throughout  the  book. 

The  reviewer  feels  that  both  these 
views  are  in  error,  and  put  Science 
in  a wrong  light. 

As  to  the  first,  only  an  intense  mo- 


track,  and  tennis;  also  self-support, 
the  honor  points  awarded  being  based 
on  the  amount  earned  during  the  col- 
lege year  on  approved  jobs. 


tivation  will  eliminate  a practise 
which  is  as  deeply  grounded  in  hu- 
man nature  and  social  custom  as  is 
war.  Motives  belong  to  the  world  of 
values.  Science  is  a method  of 
thought  and  a technique  of  action. 
It  is  not  a part  of  the  world  of  values. 
It  cannot  partake  in  any  intense  mo- 
tivation without  ceasing  to  become 
Science.  It  is  incapable  either  of  spur- 
ring men  to  war  or  of  causing  them 
to  refrain  from  it.  One  may  study 
history  in  vain  for  any  indication 
that  the  age  of  Science  is  necessarily 
also  an  age  of  peace.  If  neither  Chris- 
tianity nor  any  other  vehicle  of  hu- 
manitarianism  is  ultimately  capable 
of  coping  with  war,  then  there  is  no 
escape. 

The  identification  of  God  with  Na- 
ture also  seems  unfortunate.  Per- 
haps no  man  of  science,  speaking  in 
official  capacity,  can  admit  any  other 
attribute  of  a possible  Deity  than 
those  to  be  found  in  Nature.  But  the 
race  could  scarcely  exist  if  the  only 
thoughts  which  it  were  permitted  to 
think  were  the  thoughts  of  Science. 
Professor  Millikan  himself  would  be 
the  last  to  contend  that  Christianity 
could  have  a fraction  of  the  influ- 
ence that  it  has  had  since  the  time  of 
Christ  if  the  concept  of  God  had  been 
purely  naturalistic.  There  is  less  rea- 
son now  for  placing  that  fatal  limi- 
tation on  the  concept  of  God  than 
there  ever  has  been. 

The  book  would  have  gained  a great 
deal  by  more  careful  editing,  in  three 
respects.  First,  it  is  very  repetitious. 
Whole  paragraphs  are  repeated  in 
successive  chapters,  almost  verbatim. 
Second,  at  more  than  one  point  the 
material  is  anachronistic.  It  is  in- 
excusable, in  a book  printed  in  1930, 
to  refer  in  the  future  tense  to  pro- 
posed publications  of  1929.  Third,  at 
several  points,  notably  in  chapter 
tour,  physical  theories  are  propound- 
ed which  were  modified  by  the  author 
himself  well  before  the  date  of  publi- 
cation of  the  book. 

The  reviewer  finds  himself  so  thor- 
oughly in  sympathy  with  the  thesis 
which  Professor  Millikan  maintains, 
that  he  could  wish  that  the  case  had 
been  strengthened  by  more  discrimi- 
nating statements  and  more  careful 
e'lHing.  L.  W.  Taylou. 
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Tjiu  Passion  Play  of  Odicbamjiergau, 
by  Janet  H.  Swift,  ’S3.  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.  1930. 

One  who  would  know  the  Passion 
Play  without — or  before — going  to  the 
little  Bavarian  village  will  find  a 
clear-cut  setting  and  suggestive  out- 
line of  the  play  itself  in  Mrs.  Swift’s 
book.  There  is  much  of  the  “why” 
and  “who”  that  the  actual  observer 
will  often  never  know.  The  hook  is 
especially  valuable  to  one  who  has 
had  only  a faint  or  warped  idea  of 
what  it  is  all  about  as  it  presents  the 
subject  in  much  the  same  vein  which 
the  players  themselves  would  most 
probably  do.  Anton  Lang,  who  played 
the  Cliristus  three  seasons,  has  called 
Mrs.  Swift  “ a missionaire  of  the 
Passion  Play.” 

Chippewa  Cu.stom.s; 

Papaoo  Music: 

U.SE  OF  Pl.\nts  by  the  Chippew.i  In- 
dians. by  Frances  Densmore,  h’24. 
Printed  by  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

These  three  books  by  Miss  Dens- 
more are  quite  individual  though  all 
have  to  do  with  Indian  life  and  cus- 
toms. The  first  two  are  bulletins  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology;  the  third  is  an 
extract  from  the  forty-fourth  annual 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology. 

Chippewa  Customs  is  a book  of  204 
pages,  including  the  excellent  Index,  90 
full  page  half-tone  plates,  and  27  text 
pictures,  all  of  which  are  well  done 
and  add  materially  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  text.  A mere  list  of  the 
table  of  contents  would  show  that  the 
author  made  herself  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar with  the  Chippewa  tribe  in  the 
ten  settlements  that  were  studied. 
About  twelve  pages  are  devoted  to 
“Phonetics”  in  the  form  of  a glossary, 
from  which  one  might  acquire  a pas- 
sably usable  command  of  common 
words.  The  hook  covers  all  phases 
of  the  life  of  these  natives,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  thoroughly  well  done. 

In  Papago  Music,  the  songs  of  a 
desert  people  are  presented.  There  is 
interesting  contrast  between  these  and 
those  of  the  woodland,  prairie,  and  high 
plateau  tribes  of  Indians.  The  lyrics 
differ  strikingly  from  most  Indian 
songs  because  their  emotional  tone 
and  subtle  imagery  is  present  in  lit- 
eral translation,  while  many  of  the 
others  defy  translation,  and  in  the 
white  man’s  tongue  become  flat  and 
monotonous. 

The  originals  were  obtained  by 
Miss  Densmore  by  means  of  the  pho- 
nograph and  the  help  of  younger  In- 
dians who  were  interested  in  preserv- 
ing the  old-time  songs. 

Use  of  Plants  by  the  Chippewa  In- 
dians is  as  lliorough  a study  of  its 


subject  as  are  Miss  Densmore’s  other 
two  hooks.  She  groups  the  plants 
according  to  use  under  the  head  of 
food,  medicine,  dyes,  charms,  useful 
and  decorative  arts.  There  are  also 
complete  lists  of  the  plants  under 
their  botanical  name,  common  name 
and  native  name. 

’Ihis  is  a valuaiile  book  iiecause  of 
the  technical  material  it  contains. 
Furthermore,  it  is  an  interesting  book 
because  of  its  manner  of  presentation 
and  its  many  illustrations:  the  legend 
of  Winabojo  and  the  birch  tree  is  fas- 
cinating. L.  J.  and  G.  G. 

We.stf.hn  Etiquette,  by  Annina  Per- 
iam  Danton,  Ph.D.  Published  by 
The  Commercial  Press,  Limited, 
Shanghai,  China.  1929.  Pp.  176. 
American  Agents,  G.  E.  Stechert  & 
Co.,  31  E.  10th,  New  York  City. 

How  to  conduct  themselves  in  the 
society  of  western  people  presents  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  that 
face  the  modern,  educated  Chinese, 
either  in  China  or  abroad.  Satisfac- 
tory adjustment  to  a new  type  of  life 
gi'owing  out  of  European  or  American 
contacts  is  imperative. 

Dr.  Danton  has  sensed  this  diffi- 
culty as  have  few  Interpreters  of  the 
West.  In  this  book  the  dread  of  the 
experience  for  educated  Chinese  has 
been  entirely  removed.  Thorough,  yet 
compassable,  it  is  a reliable  guide  on 
how  to  conduct  oneself  in  all  essen- 
tial social  situations. 

The  book  deals  with  table  manners, 
conduct  at  social  events,  how  to  make 
and  acknowledge  introductions,  social 
calls,  invitations  and  other  social  cor- 
respondence, proper  dress  for  men 
and  women,  travel,  and  a variety  of 
other  commonplace  questions  on  which 
Orientals  welcome  guidance. 

Where  customs  vary  as  between 
American  usage  and  British  or  Con- 
tinental usage,  careful  distinction  is 
made.  Where  Chinese  manners  are 
markedly  out  of  harmony  with  West- 
ern usage,  the  fact  is  carefully  and 
clearly  pointed  out. 

Long  experience  as  Professor  of 
Western  Languages  and  Literatures 
at  Tsing  Hua  University  (the  “Amer- 
ican Iiulemnity  University”),  as  well 
as  thorough-going  acquaintance  with 
European  and  American  civilizations, 
have  fitted  Dr.  Danton  for  the  task 
that  has  been  so  excellently  performed 
in  “Western  Etiquitte.”  As  hostess 
to  Chinese  friends.  Dr.  Danton’s  op- 
Iiortunities  have  been  limitless  for 
observing  the  common  difficulties  and 
sympathetically  seeking  to  he  of  help 
in  just  those  situations. 

This  is  the  sixth  hook  by  Dr.  Dan- 
ton  to  appear  from  tlie  Commercial 
Press,  all  especially  written  for  Ori- 
ental, iuul  specifically  for  Chinese, 


learners  of  English.  A seventh  book 
is  in  press  and  an  eighth,  “ The  Back- 
ground of  Western  Literature,”  is  in 
preparation.  Earlier  books  by  Dr. 
Danton  in  the  Oberlin  Library  are  her 
metrical  translation  (with  Professor 
Danton)  of  Grillparzer’s  “Jewess  of 
Toledo  ” and  her  “ Hebbel’s  Nibelun- 
gen.  Its  Sources,  Method  and  Style.” 
R.  D.  Arnold. 

“ The  Art  of  Straight  Thinking,” 
Edwin  Leavitt  Clarke.  D.  Apple- 
ton  & Co.  1929. 

Dr.  Clark  adds  oii  his  title  page  “ a 
primer  of  scientific  method  of  social 
inquiry,”  but  his  book  is  more  than 
that,  unless  “social  Inquiry”  includes 
the  research  of  the  solitary  scholar, 
the  study  of  the  social  scientist,  as 
well  as  the  daily  newspaper  perusal 
of  us  laymen.  “The  Art  of  Straight 
Thinking”  deals  with  the  subject  of 
prejudice,  cause,  cure,  and  (most  im- 
portant) prevention:  the  fundamen- 

tals of  logic,  with  enough  principles 
for  accurate  reasoning  and  not 
enough  to  be  confusing;  problem 
solving;  and  the  criticism  of  sources, 
written  and  oral — a topic  which  some 
of  us,  who  have  had  an  ov^er-dose  of 
propaganda,  who  have  been  taken  in 
by  “hearsay”  evidence,  and  who  are 
interested  in  the  creation  of  a public 
opinion  based  upon  intelligence,  con- 
sider exceedingly  welcome. 

Dr.  Clarke,  who  urges  us  to  weigh 
the  facts  carefully,  think  without  emo- 
tion, not  only  to  get  evidence  before 
making  decisions  but  to  get  all  the 
evidence,  has  been  working  on  his 
book  for  ten  years!  Reading  it  one 
feels  that  his  careful  workmanship 
and  generous  expenditure  of  time 
means  much  time  and  effort  saved  for 
the  reader;  here  is  material  that  most 
of  us  would  not  gather  together  in  a 
life-time.  One  may  read  “The  Art  of 
Straight  Thinking”  in  entirety,  find- 
ing it  fascinating  and  enjoyable  read- 
ing, and  not  realize  until  afterwards 
that  the  subject  is  a weighty  one  and 
that  study  and  knowledge  of  it  is 
"good  for”  the  reader.  A.  W. 

“ The  Woman  of  Andro.s.”  by  Thorn- 
ton Wilder.  Published  by  Alfred 
and  Charles  Boni,  New  York.  1930. 
.$2.50. 

Oberlin  feels  a maternal  interest  in 
Thornton  Wilder  by  virtue  of  his  res- 
idence and  study  with  us  before  he 
transferred  to  Yale.  As  an  under- 
graduate in  both  institutions  he 
showed  unmistakable  signs  of  that 
talent  and  inclination  which  have 
brought  liim  to  his  present  literar.v 
eminence.  We  therefore  feel  a nat- 
ural pride  in  his  achievements,  re- 
joice in  his  success,  await  with  the 
liveliest  interest  and  e.xpectation  each 
successive  book  he  writes. 
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Early  Oberlin  Manuscripts 

Oberlin,  Ohio,  May  19,  1930. 

De.\r  Mr.  Olmstf_\d: 

I am  planning  a new  record  of  Oborlln’s  first  years.  The  assistance 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  Oberlin  is  needed  in  order  to  make  that  rec- 
ord as  complete  as  possible. 

The  project  has  been  developing  for  some  time.  When  I first  re- 
turned to  Oherlin  three  years  ago  I began  looking  up  material  on  Ober- 
lin history  to  be  used  for  illustrative  purposes  in  the  courses  in  American 
History.  I very  early  came  to  the  conclusion  that  many  valuable  manu- 
scripts had  never  been  used  and  that  the  story  of  life  and  labor  in  old 
Oberlin  could  be  told  and  told  most  effectively  in  the  words  of  contem- 
poraries. Last  fall  (1929)  the  idea  germinated  in  the  fertile  soil  of 
Centennial  preparations.  Encouraged  by  other  members  of  the  faculty 
and  administrative  staff,  and  granted  financial  support  by  the  Centen- 
nial Committee,  1 am  now  at  work  on  the  preparation  of  an  " historical 
source  book,”  an  “ autobiography  ” of  early  Oberlin. 

Though  much  of  value  is  already  at  hand,  1 am  anxious  to  use  every- 
thing available  and  take  this  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the  alumni  for 
suggestions  and  aid  in  locating  material.  I am  especially  anxious  to 
use  letters,  diaries,  journals,  and  other  manuscripts  relating  to  Oberlin 
in  the  period  before  1870.  Gifts  and  loans  and  clues  to  the  possible  loca- 
tion of  such  manuscripts  are  greatly  desired.  There  are  a number  of 
Oberlin  periodicals,  copies  of  which  I have  been  unable  to  find.  The 
Oherlin  Times  and  Student  Reporter,  the  Youths  Emancipator,  and  the 
Oherlin  Peace  Banner  are  the  most  important.  Anyone  who  will  guide 
me  to  copies  of  these  papers  will  greatly  aid  the  enterprise.  The  Ober- 
lin Evangelist,  the  Oberlin  Students’  Monthly,  and  the  Oberlin  Quarterly 
are  all  accessible  to  me  in  the  College  Library. 

I will  be  at  my  desk  in  the  Men’s  Building  (in  the  same  room  as  the 
Alumni  Office)  from  ten  until  twelve  o’clock  on  Saturday,  June  14th, 
and  during  the  same  hours  on  Monday,  June  16th.  Communications  by 
mail  should  be  addressed  to  me  in  care  of  The  Historical  Source  Book, 
Centennnial  Committee,  Men’s  Building,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Yours  most  sincerely, 

Robert  S.  Fletcher.  ’20, 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 


Perhaps  it  is  our  very  belief  in  his 
gifts,  rooted  as  it  is  in  early  acquaint- 
ance, that  tends  to  persuade  us  that  the 
novel  is  not  the  medium  best  suited 
to  exhibit  them.  Proud  as  we  are  of 
his  accomplishment  in  that  medium, 
we  find  ourselves  noting  in  the  triad 
of  his  books  written  in  that  form  an 
increasing  devotion  to  qualities  that 
in  themselves  suggest  not  so  much 
the  novel  as  the  extended  philosophic 
essay.  The  fable  is  in  them  less  im- 
portant than  the  mood. 

However  that  may  be,  “The  AVoman 
of  Andros”  of  itself  is  a gracious 
study  of  a period,  the  era  Just  pre- 
ceding the  Christian,  the  setting  a 
small  island  in  the  Aegean.  In  beau- 
tiful cadenced  prose,  the  author’s  con- 
summate contribution  to  the  writing 
of  our  day,  he  presents  to  us  the  slight 
but  ingratiating  idyll  of  Chrysis,  a 
Grecian  courtesan,  her  sister  Gly- 
cerium,  and  Pamphilus  who  worships 
the  one  and  falls  in  love  with  the 
other.  Tremulous  beneath  the  surface 
detachment  and  poise  of  classical 
feeling,  the  sense  of  an  all-suffusing 
Christian  faith  grows  palpable.  The 
book  opens  with  the  faint  foreshad- 
owing of  this  new  dawn.  It  closes 
with  an  echo  of  that  same  wistful- 
ness. 

If  this  work  lacks  the  substantial- 
ity of  story  that  we  might  hope  to 
find,  it  compensates  for  that  lack  by 
charm  and  grace  of  expression  and  by 
refinement  and  subtlety  of  method. 
After  the  strident  dissonances  of  so 
much  of  our  present  writing,  this 
cool  and  chaste  work  quiets  and  tran- 
quillizes our  spirit.  R.  A.  J. 

Thf.is.m  .\xd  the  Modern  Mood,  by 
Professor  AAAlter  M.  Horton.  Har- 
per & Bros.  1930. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  best  contri- 
butions to  religious  literature  of  the 
>ear  It  offers  the  men  and  women 
who  are  trying  to  think  through  the 
reiigious  muddle  of  these  days  a ra- 
tional solution  of  their  problems. 

Dr.  Horton  discusses  frankly  but 
sjnipathetically  the  modern  trend  to 
Humanism,  points  out  the  errors  of 
the  Humanists,  and  then  states  in  a 
clear  and  concise  manner  his  concep- 
tion of  the  God  of  Christian  Faith. 

The  volume  has  an  introduction  by 
AVliliam  Adams  Brown  and  a com- 
mendatory statement  by  Harry  Emer- 
son Fosdick.  It  was  selected  by  the 
Religious  Book  of  the  .Month  Club  as 
their  .March  offering. 

The  author  came  to  Oberlin  four 
years  ago  to  take  up  the  teaching  in 
the  Graduate  School  of  Theology 
laid  down  by  President  King.  He  is 
a worthy  successor  to  that  splendid 
teacher  and  theologian. 


Though  a scholar  with  four  degrees 
summa  cum  laude,  he  has  a boyish 
spirit  that  enables  him  to  mix  with 
students  readily  and  to  know  their 
minds.  To  help  them  see  their  way 
through  he  has  written  this  book. 

G.  G. 

Any  alumnus  who  wishes  to  read 
one  of  these  hoohs  and  does  not  want 
to  huy  it  and  cannot  borrow  it  from 
his  home  town  library  can  obtain  it 
from  the  Oberlin.  College  Library. 


Luncheon  at  Columbus 

On  Saturday,  May  10,  the  Oberlin 
Woman’s  club  of  Columbus,  was  en- 
tertained with  a delicious  luncheon  by 
the  executive  board,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Caton  Cobb  ’12,  Mrs.  Bertha  Ander- 
son Coffin  ’06-’09,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Thomas  Wood,  ex-’23,  at  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  Coffin,  1165  Glenn  Avenue, 
Grandview  Heights,  Columbus. 

At  the  annual  business  meeting, 
following  the  luncheon,  Mrs.  Coffin 


was  elected  president,  Mrs.  Fredericka 
Baldwin  Hoover,  1897-1900,  vice-pres- 
ident, and  Mrs.  Wood  was  re-elected 
secretarj’-treasurer  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  party,  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful given  during  the  three  years’  life 
of  the  club,  broke  up  late  in  the  af- 
ternoon. after  a program  which  con- 
sisted of  pleasing  voice  selections  by 
Miss  Marjorie  Rosemund,  con,  ’11-’14, 
and  charming  piano  numbers  by  Miss 
Catherine  Gibson,  con,  ’29. 

M.  Fr.v.xces  Beebe,  ’05. 


Kalamazoo  Hears  the 
Broadcast 

Stanley  Morris  and  Laura  Ai^an 
Cleve  Morris,  both  of  the  class  of 
1909,  entertained  a group  of  Oberlin 
alumni  at  their  home,  1588  Spruce 
Drive,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  on  Easter 
Sunday,  to  listen  to  the  Oberlin  pro- 
gram which  was  broadcast  through 
AVTA.M.  Despite  some  static  caused 
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Oberlin  Professional  and 
Business  Directory 

DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 

OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 
Hours^ — -9-12,  2-5 
Phone  107;  Residence  841 
Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


DR.  PAUL  C.  COLEGROVE 

PHYSICIAN 

5 West  College  St.  Telephone  285 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 

DENTIST 

17  W.  College  St.  Phone  420 


DR.  C.  W.  GARRICK 

DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


DR.  R.  C.  BEATTY 

DENTIST 

5 W.  College  St.  Phone  604 


Bureau  of  College  Prepara- 
tion AND  College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A. 

31  Carpenter  Court 

Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 

LOUIS  E.  BURGNER 

Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

21  South  Main  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


When  in  Town 
Eat  at 

Campus 

Restaurant 

South  Main  at  College  Street 


1)\  the  stormy  weather  the  program 
came  through  clearly  enough  to  be 
highl>  enjoyable,  and  served  to  recall 
memories  of  bygone  Oberlin  days,  and 
to  rouse  pride  in  present  achievements 
of  the  music  department. 

Those  present  were  Miss  Arelisle 
Quimby,  M7,  who  is  dean  of  girls  at 
Kalamazoo  College;  R.  s.  Mickey,  T2, 
and  Laura  Anderegg  Mickey,  TO;  Car- 
roll  P.  Ltihman  of  the  department  of 
speech  in  Western  State  Teachers’ 
College,  and  Hazel  Robinson  Lahman, 
both  of  ’21;  Miss  Helen  M.  Thomp- 
son, ’21,  in  charge  of  physical  educa- 
tion in  Kalamazoo  College;  William 
H.  Belden,  ’09,  of  the  department  of 
economics,  Kalamazoo  College,  and 
Mrs.  Belden;  and  Miss  Florence  I. 
Otis,  ’09,  of  Oak  Park,  111,,  supervisor 
of  publications  in  Proviso  Township 
high  school,  at  Maywood,  111. 


Dunns  Entertain 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  P.  Dunn  of 
Berkeley  entertained  a group  of 
Oberlin  alumni  informally  at  bridge 
Thursday  evening,  April  17.  Guests 
present  included  Misses  Lenora  David- 
son, Nessie  Hobbs,  Charlotte  Weath- 
erill,  Catherine  Warner  and  Irene 
Webber,  Mrs.  Albert  Ludwig,  and 
Messrs.  Aibert  Ludwig,  Arthur  Grif- 
fith and  Logan  Osborne. 

Officers  for  the  coming  year  of  the 
Bay  Region  chapter  have  been  elect- 
ed as  follows:  Pi-esident,  Mr.  Logan 

Osborne  of  Oakland,  to  succeed  Dr. 
R.  C.  Van  Nuys;  secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs.  Madge  Baldwin  Sturtevant  of 
San  Francisco,  to  succeed  Catherine 
M.  Warner. 


Syracuse  Hears  the  News 

The  Central  New  York  chapter  of 
the  Oberlin  Alumni  Association  held 
its  annual  meeting  in  the  parlors 
of  Plymouth  Congregational  church, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y„  on  the  evening  of 
May  5. 

The  program  consisted  of  several 
piano  numbers  by  Professor  Kirk 
Ridge,  readings  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Downing,  and  several  reels  of  Ober- 
lin pictures,  shown  by  Secretary  J.  G. 
Olmstead  of  Oberlin.  Mrs.  Olmstead 
also  contributed  news  items  of  in- 
terest. 

Light  refreshments  were  served 
after  the  program. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Professor  A.  S.  Patterson; 
vice-president,  Mr.  10.  C.  Scott;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Miss  Claribel  Calkins: 
e.\eculive  committee,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Stim- 
son,  I’rofessor  Kirk  Ridge  and  Miss 
Muriel  Langelier. 


PFAFF  & MORRIS 

“The  Store  that  Men  Approve” 

9 S.  Main  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 

FINE  FOOTWEAR 
HOSIERY 

BEHR’S  BOOT  SHOP 


G I B S O N ’S 

Where  You  and  I Eat 
in  Oberlin 


PICTURES  OF  ALU.MNl 


J.  E.  COLLINS 

OBERLIN'  PHOTOOR.APHER 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 
Will  Gladly  Send 
Selection  on  Memo 
7 W.  College  St.  Oberlin 


OBERLIN  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


13  S.  Main  Phone  205 


DALTON  & CROWELL 
BOOT  SHOP 


33  W.  College  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


WATSON’S  HARDWARE 

In  Business  in  Oberlin 
for  Thirty  Years 

WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


Cltoose  h our 

HOME 


in  Oberlin  for  next  year 
tlirough 


T.  J.  RICE 

REAL  EST.ATE 
We.tt  Cttllege  St.,  Oberlin 
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• Detail,  New  YorkVnwersity  Educational  Building,  New  York  City.  James 
Qamble  Rogers,  Architect.  Thompson  Starrett  Company,  Builders.  Henry  . 

Hanlein  & Son,  Cut  Stone  Contractors.  V ARIEQATED  Indiana  Limestone. 

Your  Opinion  Counts! 

Let  your  building  authorities  know  the  type  of 
architecture  you  admire.  Send  for  an  illustrated 
brochure  picturing  beautiful  college  buildings 


L.  L.  S.  of  New  York 

The  yearly  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Branch  of  the  L.  L.  S.  was  held 
at  the  Allerton  Honse  for  Women  on 
May  3.  1930.  After  a one  o’clock 
innclu'on  a brief  business  meeting 
was  held,  followed  by  our  program. 
Jlrs.  Charles  N.  Fitch,  our  president, 
gave  us  an  unusually  interesting  and 
beautifully  told  story  of  her  early 
life,  her  father’s  marriage  to  Julia 
Fiuney,  their  trip  to  Hio  de  Janiero, 
Brazil,  on  a sailing  vessel  in  January. 
1866,  and  their  happy  and  interesting 
life  there,  her  father  having  been  ap- 
pointed U,  S.  Consul  General  under 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  meeting  was  enjoyed  by  Mes- 
dames  Charles  N.  Fitch,  L.  L.  Nichols, 
H.  D.  Sheldon.  C.  H.  Splitstone,  Kath- 
erine F.  Frost,  A.  L.  Schwab,  Russell 
Forbes,  M.  E.  Loomis,  F.  R.  Ward 
and  the  Misses  Margaret  and  Elea- 
nor Cahill,  Genevieve  Brandt,  Helen 
French,  Cora  Seward,  Pearl  Elwell, 
Elsie  Lewis,  Charlotte  Bingham,  and 
one  guest.  Olive  French  Ward,  Sec. 

Drs.  Andrews  and  Brown 
Speak  at  Chicago 

A most  enjoyable  annual  meeting 
on  May  3rd  closed  a very  successful 
season  lor  the  Oberlin  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  Illinois.  The  dinner  was 
held  at  the  Union  League  Club,  with 
an  attendance  of  about  120,  Mr.  R. 
J.  Herberts,  the  president,  presided; 
Mr.  Louis  Hart,  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Alumni  Association,  introduced 
our  guest  of  honor,  Dr.  Andrews, 
and  Dr.  Palmer,  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Theological  Seminary,  intro- 
duced "Rob"  Brown,  the  representa- 
tive from  Oberlin  College.  Dr.  An- 
drews responded  in  his  quiet,  modest, 
beautiful  way,  and  Dr.  Brown  made 
us  thrill  anew  to  the  Oberlin  idea  in 
his  fervent,  eloquent  talk  on  the  pres- 
ent-day activities  and  needs  of  the 
college. 

Mrs.  Allan  Millikan  and  Miss  Mercy 
Hooker,  as  social  chairmen,  recruited 
a corps  of  hosts  and  hostesses,  who 
presided  at  the  dinner  tables.  Op- 
portunity for  both  dancing  and  visi- 
tation followed  the  formal  program. 

Officers  for  the  year  1930-31  are  as 
follows:  Dr.  Henry  C.  Cowles,  ’93, 

president;  R.  j,  Herberts,  '22,  vice- 
president;  Ruth  G.  Nichols,  ’03,  sec- 
retary, Marjorie  White,  ’12,  assistant 
secretary;  e.  Dean  Wells,  ’10,  treas- 
urer; .Mercy  Hooker,  ’12,  councilor; 

ndrew  D.  Collins,  ’08,  councilor,  and 
membtrs  of  the  executive  committee, 
L.  H.  Abbott,  ex-’91,  C.  AV.  Ferris,  ’08, 

Irs^Ruth  B.  Boynton,  '08,  Mrs.  Helen 
15-  Swearingen,  ’13.  Mrs.  Ruth  AV. 
Akerlund,  ex-’15.  R G N 


There  is  no  substitute  for  natural 
stone!  Architects  realize  this.  In 
college  and  university,  the  tradition  is 
age-long.  Modern  business  now  is  fol- 
lowing suit.  Witness  the  beautiful  mod- 
ern towers  of  our  metropolitan  centers. 

Indiana  Limestone  is  by  all  odds  the 
stone  most  widely  used  in  this  country. 
It  is  a limestone  of  finer  quality  than 
that  of  which  the  great  cathedrals  of 
Europe  arc  built.  Nature  has  provided 
an  unlimited  supply  in  southern  Indiana 
whence  it  can  be  shipped  economically 
to  any  part  of  this  country  or  Canada. 
The  difference  in  cost  between  gen- 


uine Indiana  Limestone  and  other  mate- 
rials is  small.  Yet  sometimes  college 
building  authorities  are  tempted  to  per- 
mit a substitute. 

See  that  your  new  buildings  are  to  have 
the  enduring  beauty  which  Indiana  Lime- 
stone alone  can  give.  Local  stones  rarely 
duplicate  its  attractiveness.  To  show 
you  what  a difference  Indiana  Limestone 
makes,  we  have  prepared  an  illustrated 
brochure  picturing  modern  collegiate 
buildings  of  this  fine-grained,  light-col- 
ored natural  stone.  AVrite  for  a copy. 
Address  Dept.  16J8C,  Service  Bureau, 
Bedford,  Indiana. 


INDIANA  LIMESTONE  COMPANY 

Qeneral  Offices:  Bedford,  Indiana  Executive  Offices:  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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News  of  Alumni 


t'70— Reuben  Alview  Beard  has  just  re- 
tired after  fifty -four  years  of  active  serv- 
ice in  the  ministry.  Although  Dr.  Board 
has  reached  the  age  of  seventy -nine  he  is 
still  strong  and  vigorous.  Ho  has  been 
located  in  Fargo,  N.  D.,  since  190G. 

’SO— Class  headquarters  at  Commence- 
ment will  be  at  Churchill  Cottage.  Re- 
union secretary;  D.  L.  Edwards,  D(da- 
ware,  Ohio. 

'S2,  c’T9-‘S4— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  H. 
Pounds  (Carrie  E.  Stilson)  announce  (he 
marriage  of  their  daughter,  Helen,  to  Ed- 
mund Stratton  of  Houlton,  Me.,  on  June  2. 

‘85— Class  headquarters  at  Commence- 
ment will  be  at  Barrows  House.  Reunion 
secretary:  Mrs.  George  W.  Andrews,  195 

Forest  Street,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

'85— Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  P.  Metcalf 
(Caroline  P.  Post)  sail  June  14  for  a sum- 
mer in  England  and  on  the  Continent  in 
the  Goodwill  Pilgrimage  to  England. 

'SG— ^Irs.  Fred  Betts  (Isabel  Baldwin) 
died  suddenly  at  her  home  in  Los  Angeles 
February  27. 

‘9t»— Class  headquarters  at  Commence- 
ment will  be  at  Burroughs  Flouse:  Re- 

union otiicer:  A.  M.  Gibbons,  1113  William- 
son Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


JOHN  M.  HALL 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Cable  Address,  “McHall” 

701  Standard  Oil  Bldg,  Tenth  and 
Hope  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


DAN  EARLE 

Oberlin  ’01  Michigan  ’05 

Attorney- at-Law 
General  Civil  Practise 
Henr)'  Bldg.  Seattle,  Wash. 


J.  Hugh  Smith,  M.L.A. 

Landscape  Architect 

and  Engineer 

YOUNGSTOWN 

OHIO 

Land  Subdivision 

Private  Estates 

School  Grounds 

Cemeteries 

Parks 

Playgrounds 

Become  a Part  Owner 

under  the  (Fred  F.)  FRENCH 
PLAN  of  income-producing  apart- 
ment houses  or  apartment  hotels 
located  within  four  blocks  of  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York  City,  at 
a location  where  exists  the  great- 
est demand  in  the  world  for  homes. 

Investments  may  be  made  from 
$100  to  $100,000.  You  have  safety — 
plus  C% — plus  the  redemption  of 
every  dollar  of  your  original  invest- 
ment— plus  60%  of  all  profits  dis- 
tributed from  the  operation  of  the 
property  thereafter.  Good  over-the- 
counter  market.  Send  for  literature. 

E.  ALLAN  LIGHTNER,  '03 

Fred  F.  French  Investing  Co. 
551  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


■95— Class  headquarters  at  Commence- 
ment will  be  at  Shnrtleff  Cottage.  Re- 
union soorctary:  E.  C.  Partridge,  120  East 
College  Street,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

‘08,  h'2G— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  H. 

^^^llnol  stopped  in  Oberlin  on  their  way 
liome  to  AVhite  Plains,  N.  Y.,  after  a win- 
ter in  California,  at  which  time  Mrs.  War- 
ner gave  a very  interesting  talk  in  First 
Church,  May  9,  on  their  visits  to  mission 
fields  both  home  and  foreign. 

•00-CIass  headquarters  at  Commence- 
ment will  be  at  Baldwin  Cottage.  Re- 
union secretary:  Miss  Mary  E.  Sinclair, 

200  Oak  Street,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

'05— Class  headquarters  at  Commence- 
ment will  be  at  Dascomb  Cottage.  Re- 
union secretary:  McConnell  Shank,  1191 
Sunset  View  Drive,  Akron,  Ohio. 

'05— Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the  To- 
ledo Blade,  has  been  re-elected  trustee  and 
vice-president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Xew'spaper  Editors. 

‘06— Miss  Elizabeth  Meriam,  '31,  daugh- 
ter of  Joseph  W.  Meriam,  acad.  ’95-’00, 
and  Florence  Wiley  Meriam,  has  been 
elected  secretary  of  the  senior  class  at 
Oberlin  next  year. 

*OG,  'lO^lIen  Knyper,  daughter  of  John 
W.  and  Lucile  Johnson  Kuyper,  has  won  a 
freshman  scholarship  for  Baldwin-Wallace 
College.  Miss  Knyper  stood  highest  in  a 
competitive  examination  in  Latin. 

'07 — Samuel  R.  Morsell  has  accepted  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  the  colored  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

'07,  '07— Rev.  James  H.  Lawson  sailed, 
May  15,  for  Madura,  India,  to  resume  his 
duties  under  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  as  treas- 
urer, architect,  business  manager  and  at- 
torney of  their  Madura  mission.  Mrs. 
Frances  Jones  Lawson  is  not  sailing  back 
with  her  husband,  but  will  join  bim  later. 

'10— Class  headquaters  at  Commence- 
ment will  be  at  Guide  House.  Reunion 
officer:  George  A.  Yradenburg,  3531  Brook- 
side  Road,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

'12 — C.  BIma  Pratt,  director  of  the  In- 
ternational School  of  Art,  announces  sidii- 
mer  courses  in  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  Vienna  for  both  beginning  and  ad- 
vanced art  students.  Localities  are  es- 
pecially selected  for  the  contribution  they 
can  make  to  the  students  training.  Miss 
I’ratt's  address  is  care  of  Thomas  Cook 
& Sou,  St.  Stephens  Platz,  Vienna,  Austria. 

‘l.'l— Janies  R.  H.  Ford  has  left  Cleve- 
land. where  he  was  art  instructor  in  the 
public  schools,  to  become  affiliated  with 
his  brother  in  the  a<lverlising  and  pub- 
licity business  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  The 
firm,  Hoag  »!c  Ford,  is  located  at  205 
Union  League  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 

'l.'»— Class  headquarters  at  Commence- 
ment will  be  at  Lonl  Cottage.  Reunion 
ollicer;  Airs.  Esther  Baldwin  Hc.skett, 
U.  F.  D.  -I,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

'15— Ella  C.  Pannentcr  has  changed  her 
address  from  11SG8  Clifton  Blvd.,  to  11209 
Clifton  Blvd.,  Lakewood.  Ohio. 

(.•Kj—lmru,  to  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  George  A. 
Xeshilt  (Lclah  E.  Harris)  of  20  Burnside 
Sti-cel,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J.,  May  3,  a 
daughter,  .\ancy.  Mi'-  Neshitt 

have  also  a son  live  and  a half  years  of 
age. 

W.  do  T.auhcnfcls  ha.s  been  ap- 
pointed to  a phi<‘c  oil  the  sumincr  staft  of 
the  Hopkins  Marine  Station  of  Stanford 
University  at  PaclMc  Grove,  ('alif.,  on  the 
strength  of  his  work  flone  (here  for  liis 
Pli.I).  degri'c. 


'3  0,  c'17— Air.  and  Mrs.  Harold  J.  Hope 
(Louise  Alorris)  and  daughter,  Joyce,  have 
recently  moved  from  Freeport,  111.,  to  7034 
Merrill  Avoiuio,  Chicago.  Mr.  Hope  is 
with  the  Goodyear  Tire  & Rubber  Co. 

‘1C-'18 — Air.  and  Airs.  D.  H.  Reed  are 
(he  parents  of  a baby  daughter,  Jane  Cath- 
erine. horn  April  11,  in  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Air.  Reed  is  principal  of  the  South  Bend 
Junior  High  School  of  that  city. 

■17—AIary  E.  Andrews  has  been  award- 
ed the  Gilchrist-Potter  prize  fund  of  $300 
for  assistance  in  graduate  work  which  she 
will  lake  at  Chicago  University  in  further 
Bible  study. 

'17-'10— Akron,  Ohio,  Boy  Scouts  have 
liccn  staging  celebrations  in  honor  of  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  Dwight  M.  Ram- 
say's becoming  their  Scout  Executive. 
Airs.  Ramsay  was  Eva  I.  Mackey.  There 
is  I>wight,  Jr.,  aged  4,  who  also  shares 
the  home  at  40G  Orlando  Avenue,  Akron. 

’2U— Class  headquarters  at  Commence- 
ment will  l)G  at  Alay  Cottage.  Reunion 
ollicer:  1’.  AI.  Carrick,  1037  Union  Trust 

Bldg..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

ex-’20— AVilliam  Burbank  was  overcome 
by  mouoxiile  gas  Alarch  20  in  his  garage 
at  Detroit.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
a son  and  two  daughters,  his  parents  and 
two  si.sters.  He  held  a responsible  posi- 
tion in  Detroit  and  only  recently  com- 
pleted a new  home  in  a .suburb  of  that 
city. 

'20 — A'iucent  II.  Alorris  received  the 
l’h.T>.  degree  from  Ohio  State  University 
at  tile  end  of  the  winter  quarter,  1930. 
The  field  of  specialization  was  botany  and 
agricultural  chemistry.  Mr.  Alorris’  dis- 
sertation was  on  identification  of  certain 
plant  sugars  by  means  of  the  optical  prop- 
erties of  their  osazoues  and  other  deriva- 
tives. His  present  po.sition  is  Associate 
Agronomist  (in  biochemistry),  Ohio  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  AA’ooster, 
Ohio. 

'21-AIary  B.  Stitler  will  return  to  Ober- 
lin next  year  with  a graduate  fellowship 
valued  at  .$500  plus  term  bills  for  study 
in  political  science. 

'21— According  to  Airs.  Elizabeth  Pou- 
clicr  Carlson  of  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  on  Jan- 
uary 31  Alabel  Dosia  Carlson  was  born 
to  be  a sister  to  Katherine  Elizabeth. 

'22— 'I'he  marringe  of  Katherine  E.  Alat- 
ter  to  Arthur  O.  Roberts  on  Alay  1 has 
been  announced  hy  the  bride’s  mother, 
Airs.  Samuel  E.  Alatter  (Anna  E.  Town). 
Air.  linliorts  is  an  attorney  in  Duluth, 
Alich. 

e‘22-  Air.  and  Airs.  Stanloigh  G.  Honey- 
well (Grace  Graham)  have  taken  a baby 
hoy  for  adoption,  who  has  been  named 
I’oter  Graham  Honeywell.  lie  was  born 
January  2G,  1030. 

'22— AVilhelmine  AI.  Kiionzel  has  been 
rcaii|toiul(Ml  instructor  iii  anatomy,  Alcd- 
i<-al  School,  AVestern  Reserve  University, 
for  next  year. 

'2.’{-  Dr.  and  Airs.  Edward  F.  Green  of 
Star,  N.  C..  announce  the  marringe  of 
llieir  (laughter,  Isaliel  Gordon,  to  Harold 
L.  Bacon,  on  Ajiril  10.  In  Chicago.  At 
home  at  10.'12  N.  Dcuirlmni  Street,  Chicago. 

'23,  '23  -Air.  and  Airs.  Rufus  II.  Emery 
(I'hnina  Loulsi*  Hydt*)  rthuriu'd  to  Cleve- 
land the  latter  part  of  Alay  after  two 
years  spcuit  In  Buenos  Aires,  Soiitli  Amer- 
ica. Air.  Emery  Is  connected  with  the  for- 
(‘Ign  trade  department  of  the  AVhite  Alo- 
lor  (’o.  Tliey  were  aceompanled  on  the 
r«‘lurn  trip  l>y  Mrs.  U.  !•'.  Emery  (Aliee 
.Buies),  '01,  and  their  infant  son,  AVilliam 
Rufus. 


The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

The 

New  Shantung  Ensembles 

News  Printing  Company 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 

New  Chiffon  Dresses  with 
Pin  Dots 

Printers  of 

New  Blouses  and  Sleeveless 
Sweaters 

THE 

ALUMNI 

MAGAZINE 

Special  Display  of  Crepe  Under- 
wear for  the  Coininencement 
Season 

Anything  in  Printing 
from  a 

Card  to  a Book 

The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

If  You  Need  Anything  from  a 

President  Ernest  H.  Wilkins 
A Nnv  Book 

Drug  Store 

Try 

TOBIN’S 

ABOVE  POMPEII 

25  West  College  Street 

at  $1.25 

W e are  Agents  for 

Crane’s,  DeKlyn’s,  and  Liggett’s 

HAYLOR^S 

CHOCOLATES 

BOOKS  STATIONERY  GIFTS 

OBERLIN  INN 

Geo.  T.  Sedgeman 

(Replacing  Park  Hotel) 

W.  D.  HOBBS,  Manager 

FINE  FURNITURE 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 

dining  service  unexcelled 

23  East  College  St.  Oberlin 

2SC 
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*24— IJonuM-  Klls\vortli  Weaver  will  re- 
place W.  n.  r.ri'iitlinj?cr  as  a meiiiher  of 
the  psychology  ilopartmoiit  staff  in  Ober- 
liu  next  year.  Mr.  Weaver  has  been  as- 
sistant profe.s.'sor  of  psychology  in  the 
University  of  Arizona  dtiring  the  past 
year. 

*24.  '24— riorn.  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
C.  Liggi'tt  (Kliz.abelh  P.  Storer)  on  April 
15,  James  Storer  and  Uobert  Conner,  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio. 

‘25— Class  headiiuarters  at  Commence- 
ment will  be  at  Tank  Hall.  Reunion  sec- 
retary: Mrs.  Celia  Hill  Huggins,  324  Par- 
ker Avenue,  RutTalo,  N.  Y. 


The  Best  in  Drugs 
I -HONE  US 
WE  DELIVER 

Whitman’s  Sampler 

Tostwitch  Eats 

OHLY’S 

On  the  Corner 


The  Drexel  Institute 


A one-year  course  for 
college  graduates;  con- 
fers the  degree  of  B.S. 
In  L.S. 


Drexel  Library  School 
Philadelphia 


JOHN  HANCOCK  SERIES 

Have  you  bought 
a real  Home? 

One  of  the  fun- 
damental ideas  of  a home  is 
that  it  is  a place  •where  you 
can  always  return  safe  in  time 
of  trouble.  If  you  have  bought 
a house  on  a mortgage,  and 
that  mortgage  is  unprotected 
by  life  insurance  against  the 
loss  of  your  income  by  your 
death,  you  have  not  yet  pro- 
vided a real  home  for  your 
family. 

Protect  your  mortgage  now 
with  a John  Hancock  policy. 


^FE  I N s'u rXn ce Com pany"*’^ 

or  Boston.  MASSACMUscrro 
iNQUJnV  IlUHKAU, 

107  Ci-AUENDON  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Please  send  hof)klct, 

‘‘This  Mailer  of  Success” 




i'fdflress 

. (A 

— Ovi-r  Sixty»Sf‘vt'fi  Yi'nrs  in  /iusint'ss— 


c Jo  .1.  Stuart  t’oiistantinu  lias  |>roseiit- 
u(I  tliruf  or^-aii  rucitals  this  year  in  I'riiiee- 
tun  riiiversily  C'impoi  in  ntitilUon  to  his 
work  there  as  a graiiuato  stiicient.  Those 
reeitais  were  given  in  Deecmiier,  Eehni- 
ary  jinti  May. 

•2.-.-Ma(ieieine  h'ici.i  has  heen  roap- 
lioinleii  researeii  a.ssoeiate,  (iepartment  of 
physiology,  Seliool  of  Public  Health,  Ilar- 
varil.  for  the  year  lO.IO-Sl. 

■2.)— I.ois  E.  TeWinklo  has  i>eeu  appoint- 
ed Icelurer  in  zoology  at  Barnard  College, 
Colmnl.ia  University,  for  next  year.  Miss 
TetVinkIc  is  advanced  from  assistant  in 

zotilogy. 

‘25— Allyn  J.  Waterman  has  accepted  a 
graduate  nssistantship  in  Zoology  at  Har- 
vard for  ne.Kt  year. 

20— Alma  A.  AVlllis  has  been  reapiioint- 
ed  tutor  in  zoology  at  Hunter  College  for 
the  year  1H30-31. 

20— Roberts  Rugh  has  been  appointed 
instructor  in  biology  at  Hunter  College 
for  the  year  1930-31  and  assistant  in  the 
di'pnrtmont  of  zoology  in  Columbia  t:ni- 
versity  for  next  year.  Mr.  Rugh  will  also 
lie  a t (‘aching  assistant  in  protozoology 
at  the  Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Woods 
Hole,  Ma.ss.,  for  the  summer  of  1930. 

'20— David  Robb  will  study  at  Harvard 
LTiiversity  under  a Shady  Hill  Fellow- 
ship next  year. 

c’2G— Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  D. 
Rowe  (Lillian  Terborgh),  Astoria,  L.  L,  a 
son,  George  Lester,  on  April  28. 

*2(3 — Announcement  has  been  made  of 
the  engagement  of  'Winifred  Elizabeth 
Bennett  of  Martin’s  Ferry  to  George  P. 
Colby  of  Toronto,  Canada. 

*20 — Ruth  M.  Bliss,  head  nurse  at  the 
Children’s  Hospital,  Boston,  Mass.,  will 
join  her  father,  a medical  missionary  of 
(he  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  at  Shaowu,  North  China, 
where  she  was  born. 

‘20 — Eleanor  Thomas,  for  the  past  three 
years  teacher  of  French  in  Rawliiig  Jun- 
ior High  School,  Cleveland,  sails  from 
New  York  June  22  for  a vacation  trip 
through  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  France, 
Belgium,  Germany,  Anstri.a,  and  Italy,  to 
return  about  September  1. 

’27-  Afrs.  William  Sominerfiold  (Eliza- 
beth Beebe)  has  been  appointed  curator 
of  the  Miuseum  of  the  Institute  of  Pathol- 
‘^g.v.  Western  Reserve  University,  for  next 
year. 

‘27— Elizabeth  II.  Parsons  has  been  re- 
appoiiitetl  instructor  in  zoOlogy  at  the 
.New  Jersey  College  for  Women,  New 
Bi’unswlck,  N.  J. 

‘27—11.  Jane  Carpenter  has  been  award- 
(h1  a teaching  fellowship  in  biology  at 
Ohio  Wesleyan  ITiiivorsIty  for  next  year. 

•27— r.esler  D.  I.ongman  will  study  in 
Spain  next  year  under  an  American  Couii- 
eil  uC  T.earncd  Societies  Fellowship. 

■27— James  L.  St  raehaii.  organist  of  Christ 
i:i)i.<cnpal  eliiirch,  Boise,  Ida.,  cnmiM>sed 
I he  mush-  for  an  l-laster  song  T-alled 

Hail  Festal  .Morn,”  which  was  sung  by 
Ills  choir  on  Easter  Sunday. 

e'27,  '2S-M1SS  Luella  Kepler  Wilson  of 
Mount  Vernon,  la.,  and  Edwin  Merrill 
N'alle  of  Oak  Park,  HI.,  were  marrhal  In 
Oak  I'ark  April  2.S.  Mrs.  Valle  was  be- 
fnre  her  marriage  studying  in  Chic-ag«) 
nn.l  on  the  leaching  Hlair  of  Elmhurst  Col- 
lege. .Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Valle  are  at  hoiiu’  at 
O:!!.;,  Columlda  Ibdghts.  Brooklyn,  N.  V-, 
wln're  Mr.  Valle  Is  In  liuslness. 

‘28  Clarence  V.  Ilndglns  has  received  a 
|•(•llowshlp  at  Clarke  University  for  fur- 
ther study  in  p.xychology  next  y(*ar. 


‘28- Mrs.  Stephen  E.  Coo!  (Helen  Cooke) 
has  been  reappointed  researeii  assistant 
111  anatomy,  Medical  School,  Western  Re- 
serve, for  next  year. 

‘28— Gerald  .M.  Frank  has  accepted  the 
po.sition  of  as.sLstant  county  superinten- 
dent, to  have  charge  of  musical  instruc- 
liou  iu  the  schools  in  Lorain  county,  Ohio. 

‘28— Ronald  MacLennan  has  been  reap- 
pointed research  assistant  iu  the  depart- 
ment of  zo'ilogy.  University  of  California, 
for  the  year  1930-31. 

’28— Joyce  McGavran  has  has  been  re- 
appointed instructor  in  physiology  at  the 
College  for  Women,  Western  Reserve,  for 
next  year. 

’28— Class  heachiuarters  at  Commence- 
ment will  be  at  Webster  Hall.  Reunion 
oliieer:  Mrs.  Virginia  Seckel  Amstutz, 

42.37  Southern  Blvd.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

‘2S“Chandler  M.  Brooks  has  been  award- 
ed the  “Class  of  1870  Fellowship  in  Bi- 
ology” at  Wesleyan  University  for  next 
year. 

*28— Roland  AValker  has  been  reappoint- 
ed graduate  assistant  iu  biology  at  Yale 
for  next  year. 

'28— Harold  C.  Jones,  who  has  been  a 
graduate  assistant  iu  animal  ecology  in 
Oberliu  for  the  past  two  years,  has  been 
appointed  to  a teaching  fellowship  in  the 
University  of  Nebraska  for  next  year, 
when  he  will  begin  work  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree. 

'2S-’30— Tze  T.  Cheii,  who  has  been  do- 
ing graduate  work  in  Oberlin  during  the 
past  year,  has  been  appointed  research 
assistant,  department  of  zoology,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  for  next  year. 

'29— Class  headquarters  at  Commence- 
ment will  be  at  Webster  Hall.  Reunion 
secretary:  Grace  Dudley,  Henrietta,  Ohio. 

'29— liobert  L.  Kroc  has  been  awarded 
an  oberlin  scholarship  to  Marine  Biolog- 
ical Laboratory,  AVoods  Hole,  Mass.,  for 
Lhi.s  summer. 

'29— Kathel  B.  Kerr  has  been  reappoint- 
ed graduate  assistant  in  the  department 
of  zoology,  Washington  University,  for 
next  year.  Mr.  Kerr  has  in  addition  been 
appointed  assistant  in  general  morphol- 
ogy at  the  Puget  Sound  Biological  Sta- 
tion for  the  season  of  1030. 

'29— Rosabel  M.  Shaw  has  been  ap- 
pointed research  assistant,  Bolton  fund, 
department  of  Anatomy,  Medical  School, 
Western  Reserve,  for  next  year. 

m’29— Olive  D.  Hoffman  has  been  reap- 
pointed research  assistant  iu  the  depart- 
ment of  zoology.  New  York  University, 
for  the  year  19:10-31. 

‘29— J.  .\lmoii  AIcCorkle,  who  has  been 
at  Princeton  this  year  with  a leaching 
fellowship,  has  received  a teaching  fel- 
lowship In  New  York  University,  where 
he  will  teach  American  government  next 
year.  3'he  f(‘llowshii»  carries  with  it  a 
stipend  of  .'?2100  and  (he  privilege  of  tak- 
ing three  graduate  courses  with  free  tui- 
tion. Mr.  MeCorkle  will  take  work  lowaril 
a Ph.D.  d(‘gree. 

'29— 'riielma  Stevens  has  been  reap- 
jioinled  grnduale  assistant  in  physiology 
at  .Mt.  llolyok(*  Coll(*g<*  for  next  year. 

'29  Virginia  Kn’ue  has  been  reappoint- 
ed res»«areh  assistant  in  the  department 
of  anatomy.  Medical  School,  Western  Re- 
servi-.  for  Hie  year  1930-31. 

*29  -Announeement  has  been  made  of 
(he  engagement  of  Clarice  Monosmith  to 
Williain  E.  .MeMlllaii.  Mr.  McMillan 
graduated  from  Ohio  Slate  linlverslly  in 
‘29.  wlu'n*  he  Is  doing  graduate  work  this 
year. 


OBERLIN  KINDERGTAREN^PRIMARY  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

A two-  or  three-year  course  preparing  for  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Teaching. 
Dormitories.  Expenses  moderate. 

For  Catalogue  Address 

iMiss  Cl.*\ra  M.ay,  Principal, 

Bo.x  R,  125  Elm  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


Compensating 

Balance^’ 

Perhaps  you  have  not  thought  of  it  in  just 
this  \vay»  but  the  use  of  part  of  the  money  you 
keep  in  bank  is  the  only  pay  your  Bank  gets 
for  accepting  your  deposits,  cashing  cliecks  and 
other  services. 

A larger  balance — a growing  balance  not 
only  places  you  in  a stronger  financial  position, 
but  is  the  pay  your  Bank  receives,  and  which 
enables  it  to  continue  at  your  service. 

Therefore,  “.-I  Coiyipcnsating  Balance"  is 
mutualhj  profitable. 

The  Peoples  Banking  Co. 

I.  L.  Pouter,  Cashier. 


The  Oberlin 
School  of  Commerce 

Is  Successful 

Because  it  has 

Experienced  and  able  teachers 
A carefully  arranged  curriculum 
Complete  business  office  equipment 
A selected  body  of  students 

It  offers  courses  in 

Business  Administration  (Two  years) 
Business  Methods  (One  year) 

Stenography 
Secretarial  AVork 

Executive  Secretarial  (Two  years) 

C.  P.  A.  Preparation 

Special  courses  in  Salesmanship,  Spanish,  Psycholog;.', 
Investments,  Finance,  etc. 

J.  T.  HENDERSON,  Presicleut 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


A Constructive 

Banking 

Service 

T his  Is  the  aim  of  tlie  bank  on  the  corner.  Oiir  constant  endeavor  is 
to  give  seivice  that  helps  customers  to  develop  their  business  along  mod- 
ern and  progressive  lines.  We  try  to  keep  them  informed  on  subjects 
which  particularly  concern  them.  We  strive  to  aid  them  in  discovering 
and  stopping  leaks  in  their  business,  and  to  take  advantage  of  larger  op- 
portunities. 

Believing  that  our  present  depositors  are  pleased  with  our  service, 
we  desire  to  extend  it  to  new  ones  and  would  welcome  the  opportunity 
of  serving  you  in  a constructive  manner. 

The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Co. 

"OB'  TEE  CORNER” 

Forty  Years 

Headquarters  for 

MUSIC, 

MUSIC  BOOKS,  MUSIC  SUPPLIES 

We  carr\’  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock 
in  Lorain  county  of 

Sheet  Musk,  Music  Books 
Methods  and  Exercises  for  Voice,  Violin, 
Or^ran,  Cello,  JVind  Instruments 

We  specialize  in  materia!  for  Music  Teachers 
from  the  very  first  grade  pupil  up  to  the  most  ad- 
vanced student. 

If  unahle  to  visit  our  store  we  will  give  your 
mail  orders  our  personal  attention. 

You  will  obtain  the  same  Discounts  from  us  that 
you  will  receive  from  the  various  music  publishers 
and  save  botli  in  time  and  postage. 

To  those  not  acquainted  with  our  stock  we  so- 
licit a trial  order. 


- Above  Pompeii 

A NEW  BOOK 

BY 

■ PRESIDENT  Wilkins 

The  addresses  given  by  him  on  various  occasions 

PRICE  $1.25  POSTPAID 


We  carry  a full  line  of  the  best  fiction  as  well  as 
the  very  best  of  the  new  miscellaneous  books. 

IMail  orders  solicited. 


Have  you  a copy  of  Ohcrliniana,  published  in 
i88??  It  is  full  of  incidents  and  anecdotes  of 
early  (^herlin.  Only  a limited  number  of  copies 
left.  Postpaid  25c. 


A.  G.  Comings  «&.  Son 


Oberlin,  Ohio 


